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SLIDING SCALE OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PIKE, ROWLEY, MASS. 


Our faith is understood to be comprised in the “ Confes- 
’ which have been accepted by the Congregational 
churches. They are considered brief transcripts of the Bible, 
short statements of what God has said concerning himself and 
man; and are more or less perfect, according to the spirit- 
ual understanding and pure feeling of their authors. The Bi- 
ble is perfect in its words and phrases, but they have been per- 
verted from their true sense. Hence, what is clear in itself has 


sions,” 


become ambiguous in its use ; and the Congregational churches, 
in order that their orthodoxy may appear in distinction from 
Arians, Arminians, Socinians, and others resembling them, 
have declared what construction they put upon the sayings of 
God. They mean to place their members as the Andover creed 
says it means to the teachings of its Professors, “in opposition 
not only to atheists and infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahom- 
etans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, 
Sabellians, Unitarians and Universalists: and to all other her- 
esies and errors, ancient or modern, which may be opposed to 
the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men.” 

In regard to some points, these “Confessions ” have become 
so accurate that future speculations and researches will not be 
likely to improve them; while light will be poured upon others, 
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so as to make them more easily discerned by an inquiring un- 
derstanding, and more warmly loved by a devout heart. Rob- 
inson’s idea of “light yet to break” is unquestionably true. 
The difficulty is, that men use his maxim who have none of his 
discernment ; and so obscure his clear principles, and hastily 
adopt others; in forgetfulness of his saying, “take heed what 
you receive for truth, and well examine and compare it, and 
weigh it with other Scriptures of truth, before you receive it.” 
There has been much and long struggle over our “ Confes- 
sions of Faith,” with the intent of strengthening, or weaken- 
ing, or annihilating them. The literal interpretation of every 
part of all our religious formulas could not be reasonably en- 
joined. Yet the tendency of the liberal interpretation is to 
waste the most precious sentiments; as the tendency of the 


> 


“ destructive criticism” is to destroy the most valuable elements 
of history. This brings up the delicate question : What inter- 
pretations are to be suffered, and what rejected? The “ sliding 
scale” may be offered, but in the way that peace is to those 
resisting the government; with the distinct statement, that the 
elementary principles for which we commenced the struggle, 
shall be preserved inviolate. “A person may be said truly to 
believe a formulary of religion, who believes the fundamental 
doctrines contained in it, though he may not approve of every 
expression which the compilers have used.”* A “sliding scale” 
that would make our formulas mean nothing, or the opposite of 
that intended by those who have given them, would be ruinous. 
The question upon the election of Dr. Ware to the Cambridge 
professorship was one of creeds. Dr. Morse contended that it 
was the duty of the Overseers to examine Dr. Ware with re- 
gard to his orthodoxy, inasmuch as Mr. Hollis had required his 


professor to be of “sound and orthodox views,” and that the 


orthodoxy should be judged by the received standards of the 
Orthodox faith. The Anthology replied, that the founder, not 
having explained the sense in which he used these terms, must 
have meant that his professor should have principles esteemed 
sound and orthodox by his electors, who were “ to be governed 
by what they deem orthodox, and not what he (Mr. Hollis) 


* Panoplist, Vol. 1V., p. 165. 
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* The difficulty with the sense of the electors 
and Dr. Ware was, that it perfectly destroyed that which Mr. 
Hollis put upon the term orthodoxy, and the standards in 
which he supposed it to be exhibited. It is understood that it 
was in opposition to this strange principle, that the founders of 
the Andover Seminary, when they required their professors to 


esteemed so.” 


be “sound and orthodox,” took care to provide the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, and the more particular creed of the Asso- 
ciate Foundation, as a test by which this orthodoxy should be 
determined. The chosen sentiments of the Puritans are lost 
amid the interpretations of Dr. Ware, as really as the Thirty 
Nine Articles, amid the speculations of the English Essayists, or 
the fullies of Colenso; so that it may be well considered a set- 
tled principle with all lovers of the truth, that no tampering 
with these formulas shall be suffered, which will make them 
meaningless. They can safely apply the principle of the An- 
dover founders to ministerial and church fellowship, and say, 
that none shall have it, who in their free interpretation of the 
“ Confessions ” make them worthless. 

The meaning of the leading ideas of our formulas is plain. 
No man need so interpret, as to utter or subscribe what he 
mentally rejects. They have had their trial. A statute may 
be doubtful at the first, but after the opinion of several judges 
has been given, its meaning is no longer questionable. So it 
is with the leading sentiments of our formulas. The saying, 
“God made all things in the space of six days” has not been 
passed upon since nature has been carefully studied ; and so a 
man may conscientiously take the Catechism, whatever his view 
of the length of the days, and be tolerated by those Congrega- 
tional churches which receive it. But there is no such license 
upon the questions: Is there a trinity in the unity of the God- 
head? Is every human being, wherever found, a sinner? Is there 
a punishment in the future, and that eternal, for the finally im- 
penitent? For these have been considered very carefully, and 
the decision in regard to them drawn out in the many creeds of 
our churches, with such clearness, that honest and good men 
can not fail to see it. It is certainly well known what the spirit 


of the several systems of religion is; what are their component 


* Anthology, Vol. II., p. 152. 
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parts. This may be considered as the animus imponentis of the 
church or churches, by which they are received, as the guide of 
their clergy and members. When this is understood, men can 
not go contrary to it, and be held guiltless. If a Unitarian or 
Universalist joins an Orthodox church, he does it fraudulently 
when the intent of that church has been made clear in its arti- 
cles of faith. It is gross dishonesty to accept the call, and be 
ordained as the pastor of a church, when our interpretation of 
its creed is such as to nullify the essential articles. We can not 
rightly change the phraseology, with the pretense that we are 
holding the truth, when that truth, to thousands, is involved in 
the very phrases which we may be unwilling to keep. This was 
long and sadly tried with the churches of New England, and 
seemed likely to be fatal; while the people for years patiently 
waited to see if they could find the old sentiments under the 
new forms. Dr. Freeman, of Boston, in a letter to Mr. Lins- 
ley, near the close of the last century, says: “I am acquainted 
with a number of ministers who avow and publicly teach the 
Unitarian doctrine. There are others more cautious, who con- 
tent themselves with leading their hearers by a course of ra- 
tional but prudent sermons, gradually and insensibly to em- 
brace it.” It was these prudent and rational sermons, too 
prudent to openly deny the truths long relied on, too rational 
to continue the phraseology through which they had been pre- 
served, which undermined much of the faith of New England. 
We do not insist that the accepted phraseology is the best 
possible, yet perhaps it is the wisest and safest, because it has 
been tried, carefully explained and cautiously guarded. The 
respected clerk of the courts in Essex county said while in the 
height of his legal services to the temperance cause as District 
Attorney, that he could break up all the dram-shops through 
the old license law, for its terms had been made clear, by re- 
peated trials, and there was no need of searching longer for the 
ideas that were involved in the statute. So with religious truth. 
The Nicene distinctions were bitterly opposed, but saved the truth 
of the doctrine of the trinity. Men hated the “é006¢:02” called 
it an abstraction, asked for the introduction of a single letter. 
The letter was not received, for it would change the truth; and 
through the firmness of the Nicene metaphysicians, the church 
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was saved from mischievous error. Many have objected to 
their phrase, “eternal generation,” perhaps because they have 
not noticed the care with which it was guarded. The discrimi- 
nation was most careful and strict between this and oriental 
emanation, and actual creation from nothing. Their “ eternal 
gencration” was not this, and not that, and was just as much of 
the positive, as would answer for men who never pretended to 
explain the mystery of the trinity, but only to set forth, as far 
as they could, the idea suggested by the biblical term Son, and 
the eternal relation of the second person to the first.* The 
venerable Professor Stuart supposed that he gained much when 
disowning the word “person.” It may have its objections, as 
will every word that is used analogically. But where will you 
find a better, where a word that more vividly gives the individ- 
ual idea of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, contained in the 
Bible? It is well for us to learn something from the sugges- 
tions of our antagonists. Dr. Ware says of Trinitarians: 
“How much they are pressed with this difficulty, and how im- 
possible they find it to extricate themselves from it, appears in 
the variety of explanations which have been successively re- 
sorted to, and the dissatisfaction expressed with every attempt 
that has been made for the purpose. ‘The last expedient, indeed, 
that of rejecting the use of the phrase ‘three persons,’ as ap- 
plied to the Deity, and substituting for it that of ‘three dis- 


tinctions,’ if by distinctions he meant anything short of sepa- 
rate persons or agents, may be considered as restoring the 
divine Unity. But it reduces the Trinity to a mere unmeaning 


name; and were it not an abuse of language of mischievous 
tendency, would leave nothing on the subject that need be 
thought worth contending about.” f 

The objection to the accepted phraseology is often with good 
intent. It was certainly so with some New England writers in 
regard to “eternal generation.” Professor Shedd says “ the 
opposition, however, is founded upon an inadequate dogmatico- 
historical knowledge, the Origenistic theory of ‘ eternal genera- 
tion,’ as revived in England in the last century by Sam- 

* We are always deeply troubled at the objections made against the doctrine of 


“eternal generation,” because they are equally strong and exactly parallel to the 
objections made against the doctrine of the trinity. 


+ Letters to Trinitarians, No. 2, page 11. 
19 
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uel Clarke, being mistaken for the historical doctrine of 
Athanasius and the Nicene theologians.”* The objection, 
however, is often from want of love to the truth. Men trifle 
with the phrases, because they do not receive the tenets, and 
wish for terms less exact, because those which are more so can 
not be warped to their prejudices. The earlier fathers would not 
have objected to the Nicene Creed, because the germ of it lay 
in their religious experience ; and the idea of it had been long 
expressed in their religious worship. But Arians did not like 
it, because they wished for language sufficiently ambiguous to 
allow the evasion of a truth with which they had no sympathy. 
At the period when Unitarianism rushed like a flood upon New 
England, many wished to change our common religious expres- 
sions for certain passages of Scripture. This was only another 
form of rejecting our doctrines, for they wished the Scripture 
phrases, as something they could more easily accommodate to a 
very inclined “ sliding scale of faith.” The result may show us 
how easy it is for a new phraseology to become a new theology. 

It was amid ideas like these that we ventured to criticise cer- 
tain articles in the Congregational Quarteriy.t It had been to 
us the representative, not of individual men, with their idiosyn- 
cracies, but of the sentiments and customs of the Congrega- 
tional churches. Its editors have generally managed the Con- 
gregational interests with high ability and marked Christian de- 
votion ; but unintentionally they failed to be true to the Congre- 
gational idea in the pieces criticised. Their apology is a note 
which they say was appended to one of the articles. In look- 
ing for the note, we did not find it attached to either article. { 
It was appended to a piece in the October Quarterly,|| which 

* History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I., page 383. 

t Boston Review, Volume III., page 541. 


t Articles criticised, ‘‘ Church Creeds,” Rev. James Orton, Thomaston, Maine; 
“ Ecclesiastical Theses,” Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Ct. Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, July, 1863. 

|| Article with note, ‘* Radical Fallacies of Current Congregationalism,” Rev. Leon- 
ard Woolsey Bacon, Stamford, Ct. Oct. 1863. 

‘* The Editors desire the readers of the Quarterly particularly to recall in this con- 
nection the fact—often before stated—that they do not endorse all the opinions of 
their contributors. They have inserted this article not because they agree with all 
and sundry of its positions, but because they are anxious to favor and promote ami- 
cuble discussion upon all points of interest to Congregationalists, and in doing this, 
it is needful that utterances from all sides of the subject be permitted.” 
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was published after the “ Form of Sound Words” was sent to 
the press, and could not be expected to regulate its statements. 
The general idea of the division of responsibility, we were, of 
course acquainted with; but had we seen the note, we should 
naturally have asked, if the articles did not go beyond what 
such notes ought to warrant. A writer in the Chicago Congre- 
gational Herald, who states that he has always sympathised with 
the Independent and delighted to aid its progress, says, in regard 
to the sermon of Henry Ward Beecher upon justification, pub- 
lished in its columns: “ Are the editors of the Independent them- 
selves on the high road to Unitarianism? They declare, indeed, 
occasionally, that they have no responsibility for the sentiments 
of their correspondents. But they have, and they can not es- 
cape it; the world will hold them to an accountability.” This 
was said concerning the publication, in a professedly orthodox 
journal, of what must have seemed to multitudes of Christians 
the rankest Socinian ideas, and as marked a rejection of the 
scriptural doctrine of justification, as was ever shown by Chan- 
ning or Ware; and against its influence the editorial apologetic 
note can no more properly guard, than a stray piece of iron 
hanging over the side of the house can be a protection from the 
wasting cloud that surrounds it. The note of the Quarterly was 
meant to allow that variety which is consistent with represent- 
ative publications ; but the articles appeared to us to go against 
the history * and cardinal sentiments of Congreyationalists. 
For they virtually propose to abandon the formulas concerning 
which there had been a death-struggle. They were not like 

* It has been often said that creeds were not used by the early Puritan churches. 
We are yet to see the evidence that they had not very generally some well known, 
public creed, or one of their own forming, and that they ever admitted any one to the 
church, who denied any of its sentiments. Itis often forgotten that the interest in 
creeds depends upon prevalent errors, which they are meant to counteract. The har- 
mony with which the early settlers of New England adhered to the Catechism was 
well nigh complete. They had little comparative occasion for the many written 
creeds which afterward appeared. The period for them to multiply and be tests 
of admission into every church was when false interpretations of Scripture began to 
abound. As long as the statements of Christ and his apostles are received in the 
sense they intended, churches can afford to dispense with written confessions. But 
when the intended sense is rejected, and men believe this or that fancy and count it 
biblical, what church is there deserving the name which will not set forth the faith 
80 distinctly as to exclude the prevalent errors and all who hold them from sharing in 


its membership. The “ right of way ” may answer in its unwritten form until it is 


contested ; but when it is questioned an action will be brought, or a statute passed to 
affirm it. 
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the Independent article, a proposition to abandon the truth 
itself; but to give up the formulas with whose loss the truth 
had once gone, and with whose return it was reviving and 
strengthening. It had been understood to be the settled policy 
of the Congregational churches that they would not accept the 
Unitarian idea, and trust their faith to certain collected passages 
of Scripture, which every man might interpret as he pleased, 
They had drawn out the Bible ideas in language clear and defi- 
nite as that of the Nicene Council, which honestly allowed but 
a single interpretation. 

It may well then have been supposed startling to see in one 
of our valued publications, that the “ sliding scale of faith” was 
to be considered a panacea for our ills, and that our salvation 
would go forth as brightness, when we returned to those looser 
systems which had done more than anything else to eclipse the 
salvation. ‘That nondescript Thomaston creed was enough to 
arouse any Puritan, when commended as the proper type for the 
rising churches of the land. We wonder the people did not 
require their minister, after reading it to communicants, to go 
into the desk, and repeat Scripture passages, instead of preach- 
ing to them, so that they might be educated in the most divine 
way. And lest the passages should be marred by the transla- 
tion into English, they ought to have required of him the He- 
brew and Greek, as the original form in which God addressed 
men. <A few Sabbaths of this discipline, in which the service 
was like the creed, would make them feel that preaching and 
confessions of faith are designed to make clear the meaning of 
God in those words of Scripture, which men have chosen vari- 
ously to interpret. Dr. Bacon’s sentiment was not quite so 
barefaced. Yet it manifestly looked sympathetically to Mr. 
Patton’s “ Practical Steps for Christian Union” in a previous 
number of the Quarterly, and proposed the looser formulas, 
which would unite those whom the Congregationalists have sup- 
posed would better serve God separately. We most certainly 
believe that the editors had no sympathy with the animus of 
these articles. It is one of the oversights to which the best are 
exposed. And if we feel that they did not intend to slight the 
faith, they will certainly allow that they were not intentionally 
misrepresented or unchristianly criticised in the Boston Review. 
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The tendency to slide from the faith is strong. Perhaps the 
public journals have not watched this tendency with sufficient 
care. The Congregationalist* seems to doubt whether our 
creeds ought to be used as tests in the admission of church 
members, and says that the Presbyterian church “ requires of its 
ofice bearers assent to the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
but only requires that those who are admitted to sealing ordi- 
nances shall be examined as to their knowledge and piety.” 
How far this knowledge involves the fundamental ideas of the 
Gospel, and how much the Presbyterian church depends upon 
the very general reception of the Catechism among its mem- 
bers, we are not able to say. But does the Congregationalist 
mean to set up Presbyterians as our examplars? The Congre- 
gational idea certainly is to make all church members Chris- 
tianly intelligent ; to raise them to be priests unto God, to have 
them take at once the shield of faith and not lay it by for those 
who, in a three years’ theological course, have proved it. At the 
very time we are proposing to shape our course in accordance 
with theirs, they are said to be more convinced of the worth of 
our customs, and to be using creeds more freely and frequently 
in the admission of church members. t¢ 

The spirit to loosen the hold upon truth is not peculiar to our 
age. It results from the fatal slide which human nature took 
at the first. The beginning of sin was putting a false interpre- 
tation upon divine sayings, and this has been its accompaniment 
ever since. Exact scientific truth, the copies of the best inward 
religious experience, the concentrated expressions of the divine 
will, men under various pretences will struggle to destroy, or 
nullify by loose and indefinite sayings. The pretences which 
lead them to such a course are easily discoverable, and as easily 
set aside. 


There is a pretence which is called “ philosophical.” It in- 
I } 

tends to make the truth clearer. Yet the difficulty is so much 
in the nature of the truth, that the explanations often increase it. 
Ld . 

They take away its substance, and leave shadows, and make us 
more deeply impressed with the old maxim: “ They that seek a 
reason of all things do utterly overthrow reason.” How little the 

~ y 


* Congregationalist, November 27, 1843. 
t+ Congregational Quarterly, January, 1863, p. 29. 
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relief concerning the origin of evil, to throw it back into a pre- 


existent state! Ilow idle to suppose that “ original sin” is made 
easier to be understood by calling it a “sinless disease” or 
“ misfortune,” which will certainly lead to all manner of iniquity 
and hell itself, unless counteracted by the Spirit of God! What 
gain is there to an inquiring mind, when passing from the ac- 
tual decree, which permissively or otherwise appoints evil, to 
the foreknowledge which sees it coming and exerts no influence 
to prevent it? The explanations may answer, if you can con- 
sent to leave them unexamined. The world may stand upon 
the tortoise, and the tortoise upon the elephant ; and the theory 
is sufficiently good till you come to ask for the standing of the 
elephant, or something supposed to lie beneath him. Dr. Paley 
can defend the goodness of God, when he views the serpentine 
species, by saying that those poisonous fangs preserve its life. 
But the inquiring mind will want to know what the goodness is, 
that makes such a worthless species, as can only be kept safe by 
these terrible defences. If this kind of explanation were not 
perpetually occurring, we should think the philosophical game 
had been played out. ‘Those who wish to see its legitimate re- 
sult may read an article in Bayle’s Dictionary * upon the ques- 
tion of relief in going from a straiter to a looser system of faith. 
No one who has read Bayle will doubt his shrewdness, however 
he may question his devotion. The illustration is indelicate, 
but exceedingly apt for its purpose. Intelligent men will rise 
from its perusal, with the conviction that the lowest Socinian 
notion of God is equally inexplicable with the Calvinistic, which 
is so appropriate a comment on the saying, “ who by searching 
can find out God ?” 

The efforts of men have been to find a “ middle point,” where 
the difficulties of extremes will disappear. This was the intent 
of the Semi-Pelagians on the question of depravity, and that of 
the Arians in regard to the trinity. This was the purpose of 
Grotius in his interpretation of justice, as related to the atone- 
ment, and that of Dr. Taylor and others in their struggle to 
make New England theology more rational. In the effort to 
mark out this “ middle point” where the difficulties of dogma may 
be overcome, men have been more dogmatic than dogmatism 


* Bayle’s Dictionary, Vol. IV., article Paulicians, p. 517. 
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itself. But the “ middle point” is not reached, and this for the 
very strong reason that there is no “ middle point.” You might 
as well expect to find a “ middle point” between the growing 
conception of the longest duration and eternity, or between the 
smallest Epicurean atom and nothing. Jesus Christ is God, or the 
distance is so infinitely great between him and Jehovah, that the 
term divinity is clearly no more truly applicable to him, than to 
other created beings. The native state of the soul is sinful, or 
so far from it, that any term which represents it as being in a 
condition that needs redemption and atonement is a misuse. It 
is a truth that wherever you find a human being, you have 
found a sinner; or else that there may be human beings whose 
innocence is the appropriate basis of their acceptance with God, 
and expectation of heaven. The monergistic or synergistic 
theory of regeneration is true. From the very nature of the 
case, righteousness begins with God or man. The impatience 
of Dr. Emmons was never more wisely expended than upon 
those who were always seeking a “middle point” for truths, 
which from their very nature must run on widely separated 
lines. 

The difficulty with this philosophy does not show itself at 
first. It requires to come into a second hand. What would 
those members of the Cambridge Corporation, who gave their 
votes somewhat doubtfully for Dr. Ware, and who preferred a 
more orthodox candidate have said, when they followed the 


course of those who had received his instructions? The pupil 


acts upon the idea that a principle surrendered in part may 
safely be surrendered altogether ; and the reckless suggestions of 
Mr. Parker may only be the logical result to which an enthusi- 
astic scholar will carry the more limited speculations of his 
masters. We think we once heard Dr. Beecher say, that his 
speculations on preéxistence were designed for the contempla- 
tions of the ministry; that he did not preach them himself, 
would not advise any one to preach them, and did not think 
they ought to be preached.* But his younger brother, who takes 
them at his hand, virtually says by his course, that they are the 
staple of the religious life, that a believer in them will not act 


* Remarks by Dr. Edward Beecher in Essex North Association at Rey. Mr. Ed- 
gell’s, Andover. 
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relief concerning the origin of evil, to throw it back into a pre- 
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sent to leave them unexamined. The world may stand upon 
the tortoise, and the tortoise upon the elephant ; and the theory 
is sufficiently good till you come to ask for the standing of the 
elephant, or something supposed to lie beneath him. Dr. Paley 
can defend the goodness of God, when he views the serpentine 
species, by saying that those poisonous fangs preserve its life. 
But the inquiring mind will want to know what the goodness is, 
that makes such a worthless species, as can only be kept safe by 
these terrible defences. If this kind of explanation were not 
perpetually occurring, we should think the philosophical game 
had been played out. ‘Those who wish to see its legitimate re- 
sult may read an article in Bayle’s Dictionary * upon the ques- 
tion of relief in going from a straiter to a looser system of faith. 
No one who has read Bayle will doubt his shrewdness, however 
he may question his devotion. The illustration is indelicate, 
but exceedingly apt for its purpose. Intelligent men will rise 
from its perusal, with the conviction that the lowest Socinian 
notion of God is equally inexplicable with the Calvinistic, which 
is so appropriate a comment on the saying, “ who by searching 
can find out God?” 

The efforts of men have been to find a “ middle point,” where 
the difficulties of extremes will disappear. This was the intent 
of the Semi-Pelagians on the question of depravity, and that of 
the Arians in regard to the trinity. This was the purpose of 
Grotius in his interpretation of justice, as related to the atone- 
ment, and that of Dr. Taylor and others in their struggle to 
make New England theology more rational. In the effort to 
mark out this “ middle point” where the difficulties of dogma may 
be overcome, men have been more dogmatic than dogmatism 


* Bayle’s Dictionary, Vol. IV., article Paulicians, p. 517. 
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itself. But the “ middle point” is not reached, and this for the 
very strong reason that there is no “ middle point.” You might 
as well expect to find a “ middle point” between the growing 
conception of the longest duration and eternity, or between the 
smallest Epicurean atom and nothing. Jesus Christ is God, or the 
distance is so infinitely great between him and Jehovah, that the 
term divinity is clearly no more truly applicable to him, than to 
other created beings. The native state of the soul is sinful, or 
so far from it, that any term which represents it as being in a 
condition that needs redemption and atonement is a misuse. It 
is a truth that wherever you find a human being, you have 
found a sinner; or else that there may be human beings whose 
innocence is the appropriate basis of their acceptance with God, 
and expectation of heaven. The monergistic or synergistic 
theory of regeneration is true. From the very nature of the 
case, righteousness begins with God or man. The impatience 
of Dr. Emmons was never more wisely expended than upon 
those who were always seeking a “middle point” for truths, 
which from their very nature must run on widely separated 
lines. 

The difficulty with this philosophy does not show itself at 
first. It requires to come into a second hand. What would 
those members of the Cambridge Corporation, who gave their 
votes somewhat doubtfully for Dr. Ware, and who preferred a 
more orthodox candidate have said, when they followed the 
course of those who had received his instructions? The pupil 
acts upon the idea that a principle surrendered in part may 
safely be surrendered altogether ; and the reckless suggestions of 
Mr. Parker may only be the logical result to which an enthusi- 
astic scholar will carry the more limited speculations of his 
masters. We think we once heard Dr. Beecher say, that his 
speculations on preéxistence were designed for the contempla- 
tions of the ministry; that he did not preach them himself, 
would not advise any one to preach them, and did not think 
they ought to be preached.* But his younger brother, who takes 
them at his hand, virtually says by his course, that they are the 
staple of the religious life, that a believer in them will not act 


* Remarks by Dr. Edward Beecher in Essex North Association at Rev. Mr. Ed- 
gell’s, Andover. 
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conscientiously if he does not preach them, that they constitute 
the dividing line between the “mother of harlots,” and those 
who come out from her, that they are the seed from which will 
grow the largest revivals, and the surest prospect of millennial 
bliss. The later developments would often astonish those who 
commenced the earlier. The elevated system of Lord Herbert 

yas a safety valve to English society ; when compared with the 
reckless doubting of David Hume, and the gross sensual ideas 
of Mandeville, which succeeded it. The “half way house” 
may be good for the early speculator, but it will not answer for 
those whom he has wakened to what he calls life by his start- 
ling statements. Professor Shedd has wisely said ;* “ A posi- 
tion, though erroneous, when held with moderation and qualifi- 
cations, by its first author, may not be very injurious to the 
cause of truth. The elements of truth which it contains may 
be prominent in the first stages of its history, while the ele- 
ments of error recede from view and influence. But the ten- 
dency of the principle, after all, is to error, and as the course 
of its development goes on, the little truth that is contained in 
it is overborne, the principle itself is grasped more boldly and 
applied by a less moderate mind, until in the end it shows its 
real nature in the overthrow of all truth and belief.” 

Many, when they philosophize, see clearly the evils they are 
going from, but not those to which they are going. There are 
evils which they clearly see in the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
theory of human depravity, but the positive substituted solu- 
tions are often more inconceivable than the difficulties they pro- 
fess to avoid. ‘There are difficulties in considering virtuous 
acts to arise from a permanent principle, but you are driven to 
greater difficulties by denying it. The explainer becomes his 
own worst antagonist. The habit of departing from those fun- 
damental truths that are supported by divine authority, for 
splendid explanations that prove unsubstantial, often ends in 
the idea of Bayle, that when you undertake to make divine 


truth easicr, you may have only started on the road to direct 
scepticism, and are not likely to feel yourself truly rational until 
you arrive there. The best philosophy is found in some “Con- 
fession of Faith,” where, in a crystal clearness, are exhibited the 


* History of Christian Doctrine, Vol, I, p. 187. 
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truths of the Gospel, none being omitted or weakened. Cole- 
ridge gives us a fine sentiment when saying, “ With all organ- 
ized truth, the component parts derive their significance from 
the idea of the whole. Bolingbroke removed grace, justice 
and choice, from power and intelligence ; and yet pretended to 
have left unimpaired the conception of a Deity. He might as 
consistently have paralyzed the optic nerve, and then excused 
himself by affirming that he had, however, not touched the 
eye.” * 

There is another pretence, which is often styled “ liberal.” It 
proceeds upon the idea that bigotry is in proportion to the ex- 
actness of our formulas, and that all freedom of inquiry must 
cease when the representation of truth has become definite. It 
is often maintained by those who have departed widely from the 
truth, and not unfrequently by some, who, while professedly 
adhering to it, speak slightingly of the historically approved 
ways of explaining it. 

There is a certain species of liberality to which the Puritan 
churches can not lay claim. It is that which resigns the faith 
for the gratification of unreasonable individuals. “ First pure, 
then peaceable,” is the biblical idea. The cry of liberality 
once wasted terribly the New England churches. It was the 
ery current with those who believed everything in general, and 
nothing in particular, When the question was whether Dr. 
(iardiner ¢ should be a member of the Anthological Club, the 
objection was made that he was a believer in the trinity ; 
but it was overruled by the statement that he held very lightly 
by all truth, and thus accorded with the acknowledged idea of 
Unitarianism, that it was not designed even to uphold the doc- 


trine of the unity, but simply to resist the propensity to any 
definite religious sentiment. The son of Chief Justice Parsons 
thus speaks of an interview with Dr. Kirkland : 


* About fifteen years after his death, there was a funeral at the 
house of my uncle William Parsons. I happened to go there very 
early and found Dr. Kirkland alone in the drawing room. I was 
then quite interested in theological inquiries, and our conversation 
turned upon subjects of this kind; and presently I said to him, ‘I 

* The Friend, p. 38. 


+ Dr. John Sylvester John Gardiner, of Trinity church, Boston. 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVII, 20 
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have long wished to know my father’s belief, and I wish you, who 
were his pastor and most intimate friend, would tell me what it was,’ 
He answered: I am perfectly ready to tell you as well as I know, 
and that, I think, is as well as he knew himself. He was a Unita- 
rian, as Tam. But there are two kinds of Unitarians, and they dif- 
fer much from each other. There are those who are unable to com- 
prehend the doctrine of the trinity known as Orthodox, and are 
shocked by that of salvation by faith alone, and deny these doctrines 
without substituting for them distinct and precise dogmas. I am one 
of these ; I suppose your father and Mr. Buckminster and my sue- 
cessor, Mr. Thacher, were others. There are, however, Unitarians 
who go so much farther as to have a system of faith about all these 
things which satisfies them, and they think they are able to under- 
stand the whole. But I do not agree with them.”* 


This liberality has been far from increasing, with contempt 
for creeds. In some of the larger places of New England, 
where it has been most loudly professed, it is well known that a 
man’s reputation has been made to depend on the question of 
his abandonment of the religious principles of his childhood. 
It has often been only another name fcr a bitter hatred of every 
essential doctrine of Christianity. With an unauthorized char- 
ity, its practitioners have welcomed those who are indifferent to 
all religious truth, while with a most terrible exclusiveness they 
have passed by those who were wedded to orthodox sentiments. 
Dr. Emmons, with all his orthodoxy, was far less overbearing 
and proscriptive than many whose pretensions to liberality have 
been boundless, but who have narrowed its manifestations sim- 
ply to those who have denied the ancient and hereditary faith. 

The prospect for “free inquiry” is certainly not diminished 
by our number of definite and determined points. Its best type 
is seen in those who had definite lines from which they started. 
What have the mystics produced? Their inquiries always landed 
in a negative. Compare their advances with those of Augus- 
tine and Anselm. ‘The mind certainly wastes amid a literature 
which neglects all settled principles. It is vain to say that 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, with all its extensive learning, 
is the better, because he had such a contempt for the theories of 
those who have gone before him. Newton’s philosophy took a 
wider range from being leavened with the observations of Kep- 


* Memoir of Chief Justice Parsons, p. 320. 
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ler. President Edwards was none the less successful in his 
reasonings because he had certain fixed principles. Many of 
our most distinguished Unitarians can hardly be supposed to 
mean what they say, in their attacks on creeds. They deny 
them, as far as they lie against themselves, but when beyond 
that sphere, they hold to some religious sentiments, as the ap- 
propriate basis for correct religious inquiry. This those will 
realize who are familiar with the sayings of Drs. Gannett and 
Peabody, who doubtless think that the promise of “ free in- 
quiry” was as great to their church in those earlier periods, when 
it had a catechism and a creed, as in these later days, when 
both have been disregarded. The Anthologists insisted that 
something in the shape of a creed was necessary, though bit- 
terly resisting when it contained anything against themselves. 
They take for a starting point, that “God has made a revela- 
tion from heaven, and that the Scriptures contain it.”* This is 
meagre, but yet the index that something must be fixed, or all 
thought will be obscure and false. Without some conceptions, 
plain and accurate, that can be grasped and firmly held, we re- 
lapse into the condition of the Eclipse of Faith: “The soul 
speaks and the soul listens and the soul can not tell what the 
soul says.” t 

Dr. Bellows, the chairman of the committee to call at New 
York a Convention of ministers and delegates of the Unitarian 
denomination, begins to apprehend the Babel confusion into 
which it has been thrown, by the neglect of definite confessions 
of faith, Ife has just waked to the idea that it is indispensable 
to the success of Unitarians, as a visible and organized body, 
that they agree upon some symbol or expression of Christian 
faith. The spread of the Unitarian system is to him the same 
thing as the diffusion of free inquiry, and the highest and best 
knowledge, and the widest liberality ; but this favorable expan- 


sion which the Convention hopes to secure, is impossible with- 


out some definite symbol, in which Christian ideas are expressed, 
which will, he says, “furnish a rallying ery and articulate the 
belief of the largest possible number of existing Unitarians, as 
well as crystalize the ideas now in solution in millions of Amer- 
ican minds on the subject of the Christian faith.” Dr. Bellows 


* Anthology, Vol. V., p. 613. t Eclipse of Faith, p. 71. 
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actually drafts a creed, which he thinks the Convention might 
adopt, much longer than the Anthologists gave, when they un- 
dertook the fatal experiment of finding the briefest possible 
Confession of faith that would answer to sustain any spiritual 
and denominational life. This is a late but happy return to 
the long cherished orthodox idea, that genuine liberality and 
correct religious inquiry are most likely to be found in those 
churches which have some definite symbol, that they think con- 
tains the cardinal ideas of the Word of God. 

There is another pretence, the common one, that our no- 
tions have but little to do with our practice. Pope's celebrated 
couplet, upon having the life right and letting the bigots con- 
tend fer the modes of faith, is familiar. Longfellow’s echo of it 
is widely spread. 

‘* Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need.” 
How far the life is likely to be right, when neglecting utterly 
the principles which God has given to regulate it, is a serious 
question. The apostolic conviction that the eunuch would lead 
a new and higher life was not clear, till he uttered a brief con- 
fession of faith on the pont upon which that age was most likely 
to mistake. It seems to be the case that religious feeling is 
generally connected with appropriate religious thought, as 
other effects are with their causes. The operations of the 
law may be hindered, but that there is a law which binds 
them together, seems obvious. Brownson, though by no 
means to be depended upon in many of his statements, is right 
in his saying in respect to what he calls sentiment ; but in what 
we should call feeling, or general religious practice.* “ Philan- 
thropy is a sentiment, not a principle, and I never suffer myself 
to build any system, religious, philosophical, ethical or political, 
on any sentiment, however generous or noble it may be, for 
all sentiments are subjective, individual and variable. Even the 
religious sentiment, the highest and noblest sentiment in man, 
can not be trusted, unless enlightened and directed by truth, 
principle, independent of both the human mind and the human 
heart. Without truth, objective truth, what we call idea or 
dogma, it becomes a grovelling superstition, or a wild, destruc- 


tive fanaticism. Love is one wing of the soul, no doubt; but 


* Brownson’s Quarterly, April, 1864, p. 187. 
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with one wing alone, the soul does not soar. It must 
have two wings, and the other wing is intelligence.” There 
can not be a wilder idea than that the feeling and practice which 
God requires and will accept. are independent of the great 
Christian principles he has revealed. 

One of our best American authorities, who has traced care- 
fully the varying states of the church, says ;* “The construc- 
tion of a creed oftentimes shapes the whole external history of 
a people. The scientific expansion of a single doctrine results 
in the formation of a particular type of Christian morality, or 
piety; which, again, shows itself in active missionary enter- 
prises, and the spread of Christianity through great masses of 
heathen population. In these instances, the symbol and the 
dogma become the most practical and effectual of agencies, and 
tend immediately to modify the whole structure of a church or 
a people, nay, of entire Christendom.” 

Some have alluded to the example of Thomas a Kempis as 
an index that holy living does not depend upon correct belief. 

jut the time in which he lived is to be remembered. It is im- 
possible to judge a man without being. mindful of the reaction- 
ory influences by which he was surrounded. He came from a 
barren church. His great idea was, that life ought to be put 
into its formulas. Hence his remarkable expression, “ What doth 
it avail thee to discourse profoundly of the Trinity, if thou be void 
of humility, and consequently displeasing to the Trinity.”t He 
does not mean to deny the doctrine of the trinity. He means to 
say what every one allows, that when other causes have come 
into interrupt the appropriate exhibition of your sentiments, 
those sentiments are weakened in their power. Magnets have 
been said to lose their power in the vicinity of grave-yards, and 
it would not be strange, if amid the sepulchral relics of Roman 
faith, biblical sentiments should have little strength to lead to a 
rational and pure life. It is very unfair to consider such men 
as Thomas a Kempis depreciating orthodoxy. It is only or- 
thodoxy as it appeared to him in the Roman church. The light 
of the sun might be questioned by one who began an adult 
life with an eclipse, and died before it passed. It is often the 
case, that sentiments are misrepresented in the lives of those 


* History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I., p. 26. + Imitation of Christ, Book I. 
20* 
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professing them. Many think of them only in their hindered, 
instead of their legitimate and usual operation when vividly 
apprehended. 

The Wisdom of Solomon strikingly tells us how inseparable 
thought and action are in their exercise, and how inseparable 
they will be in their punishment.* “ Howbeit, for both causes 
shall they be justly punished: both because they thought not 
well of God, giving heed unto idols, and also unjustly swore in 
deceit, despising holiness.” The highest heathen writers,+ who 
speak of a worthy and permanent morality, strongly affirm that 
settled principles always mentally acknowledged, sometimes 
written down, are the proper basis for correct living, and that 
whatever good action you expect without them will be exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Christians, Jews and Pagans seem instinctively 
to condemn and oppose the idea, often so current, that those 
deeds which bless the world, and honor its Maker, are likely to 
be frequent when the divine ideas which naturally prompt them 
are unknown or unacknowledged. 

There is another pretence, which may be called “economical.” 
It is feared we limit our numbers by the exacting nature of our 
formulas. Strength is not always, nor often, in the proportion 
of numbers. It is rather in sympathetic convictions. The 
“Broad church” is in reality a weakened church. To reduce us 
all to one sect may only be preparatory to the corruption which 
we have known to exist when a single church has had the 
almost exclusive sway. “If a house be divided against itself 
that house can not stand.” And whatever the alteration in for- 
mulas to accommodate members of other denominations, the 
divisive principles will remain. The abolishing of creeds does 
not abolish varying opinions, and these varying opinions, like 
counteracting electricities, will diminish the force with which you 
unitedly strike men’s high thoughts and haughty imaginations. 

We have strong doubts as to the worth of this ecocomical 
reason, even as far as numbers are concerned. It has been said 
that Congregationalism is losing. ‘This may be so, though we 
are not convinced of it. It is to gain members which we have 
lost that we are to struggle, but shall we do it by lessening the 
exactness of our faith? Mr. Patton gives us the church of 


® Wisdom of Solomon, xiv. 30. + Cicero de Legibus, First Book, Sections 14, 15. 
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Oberlin of twelve hundred members, as an emblem of what we 
are to expect, when the division system has ceased. We know 
not how many things beside the liberal creed have given this 
church its numbers. This we say, that from somewhat long 
experience and observation, we have not found these mon- 
grel churches to be rapid and sure in their increase. The mem- 
bers have returned to their early love, or else a single element 
has risen to be the controlling power, and the other elements 
which seemed at first to work happily with it, been obliterated. 
The attempt to assimilate what will not be assimilated, is vain. 
Different companies of believers are like different races; they 
say to each other as the freedmen said to General Sherman, the 
colony apart is the best for us.* 


It is intimated, often, that the Congregational church, if it 
wishes to extend its bounds, must modify its principles. Ad- 
herence to creeds makes a sect; and as the sect feature inter- 
feres with progress, the creeds must be abandoned. Mr. Patton 
asks,t “Shall we broaden the meaning of the word Congrega- 


tionalist from Calvinist to Christian?” He proposes not only to 
broaden this meaning for the feeble church members, upon 
whose weakness to understand the Gospel the strength of his ar- 
gument reposes, but also for the more intelligent ministry. “It 
is impossible to pull down the walls of sect, while divisions ex- 
ist in the ministry ; let us therefore place the ministry, as well 
as the churches upon a Christian, in distinction from a sectarian 
platform. If Calvinists and Arminians were in equally good 
standing in the Congregational ministry, the points at issue 
would become mere questions of personal opinion.” This is 
plain language. It can mean nothing but giving up the dis- 
tinctive doctrinal differences of our churches and their ministry, 
that they may have freer currency in the land and the world. 
All this, not simply to spread Christianity, but the * Congrega- 
tionalism” which is its embodiment. For while it is said we 

* See a very careful and able Consideration of the Problem of Christian Union in 
the Congregational Quarterly, Vol. V., page 161. Rev. D. Burt, Winona, Minn. The 
sarcasm is just. The problem is solved in the right way. May the West and the 
East always thus be joined in defence of the faith. Any other idea than Mr. Burt’s 


isadream, though a dream often of very consecutive minds. The brotherhood of 
sects does not depend upon a mingling of sects. 


t Christian Union, Congregational Quarterly, Vol V., p. 25. Rev. W. Patton, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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must “ give up the Calvinist for the Christian,” there appears to 
be little design to merge the “ Congregationalists ” in that sacred 
term. The term “ Congregationalist” is to be broadened, but 
not resigned. Mr. Patton says that it is in the Congregational 
ministry that the Calvinists and Arminians are to mingle. 
Again he says, “let us so order the church polity as to leave 


the Christians of a community no just occasion for organizing 


any other than a Congregational church.” Here then is the great 
idea, the Congregational church must give no occasion to this 
world, for forming any other than a Congregational church ; 
even if it has to abandon the distinctive ideas for which Ed- 
wards and Bellamy, Dwight, Burton and Emmons, so ardently 
contended. It may, and must go back of all the men, who 
have scientifically shaped its truths; but must not go back of 
its Congregational organization. It is a remarkable fact that in 
all these pleas for Christian Union, very little is distinctly said 
of waiving our Congregational polity, and giving it an Epis- 
copal or Presbyterian hue, for the sake of saving men. It has 
been said, let us give up our Calvinistic creed for the sake of 
the Arminians, sing Rowse’s version for the sake of the Scotch, 
adopt the litany, the scholastic gown, and the services of Easter 
and Ascension for the sake of the Episcopalians, but where is 
it said, clearly and plainly, let us give up the simplicity of our 
polity, and rush into what seems to be the more complicated, 
but certainly not more distinctive governments of other churches, 
that we may obliterate the slightest traces of division. Has it 
come to this then, that the polity is to be held at all events, 
but that the doctrinal basis, which is certainly as clearly revealed 
as that polity, may be given up? Is this the net which is to 
drag all kinds to the shore?* Are Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, thus to be melted into one channel? Will they 
not turn to us and say, we prize our polity, and think it re- 
vealed in the word of God, and regard your Independency and 
all approaches to it, as so much taken from the power which 
the Gospel has in the world. ‘Tell us you are ready to give up 
your polity for the sake of a more showy one, and then we will 

* See how time changes, and we change with it, and how rapid the changes of both. 


A very few years ago Dr. Beecher was everywhere setting up small churches, and say- 
ing that their strength was in their attachment to strict orthodoxy. 
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talk about the matter of union. Now for ourselves, we would 
answer, we shall neither resign polity for the sake of the 
Presbyterians, nor doctrine for the sake of the Methodists, but 
leave the Christian denominations to serve God in their own 
way; they not building upon our foundations, nor we upon 
theirs. 

Men will sometimes go to the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists, whether our articles of faith be more or less 
strict. We shall not, however, be wasted by what is sometimes 
called the “rigidity of our doctrine.” The lectures of Griffin 
never wasted Park Street, nor did the distinctive and systematic 
ideas of Burton and Emmons enfeecble the congregations of 
Thetford and Franklin. The wastes of our Congregational 
churches have been most marked, when their formulas have 
been most lightly esteemed. The great medium of our pres- 
ervation is to send forth from our seminaries, men of clear 
apprehensions, kind temperament, skilled in the great historic 
ideas which have marked the church, and ardent in their zeal to 
save the immortal soul. Under an appropriate leadership, our 
Puritan ideas will go with an electric rapidity and power, to 
take possession of the world. The most “economical” man- 
agement for our churches is to allow in the trumpet no uncer- 
tain sound, 

The subject of our discussion is not a wavering image pro- 
duced by sunshine on a misty cloud, incapable of form and 
shape, and inapplicable to the various circumstances of human 
life. It is eminently practical. Men who have abandoned 
creeds have afterward felt their need, and those who hold to 
them with the grasp of our struggling fathers are troubled at 
the vague interpretations to which they are subjected. Those 
who have most narrowly watched their various uses, have felt 
most deeply, that like the catechumens of old, the present can- 


didates for church membership should be required to give their 
assent to the articles of the Christian faith. In our remarks. 
however, upon oneness of doctrine, we do not mean sucha 
rigid unity as excludes all shades of difference. This is not to 
be expected. The Andover Theological Seminary may illus- 
trate our idea. It was founded by a compromise between two 
parties, who substantially received the same system, but had 
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their shadings of difference; one embracing the Hopkinsian 
element, and the other the old Calvinistic. The two parties 
planted themselves upon the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
and the Associate Creed which was supposed more particularly 
to set forth some of its doctrines. For years they interpreted 
their formulas with a common comprehensiveness, and with a 
mutual charity. These instruments, being subject to the con- 
stant interpretations of those whose minds were conscious of the 
differences amid which they were received, and yet of the faith 
in the great doctrines of the Gospel, which those who adopted 
them, mutually cherished, have acquired such a precision and 
definiteness, that men seeking their meaning need not slide from 
them into sayings and explanations, with which the founders of 
the Seminary, and the churches they represent have no sympa- 
thy. It is true, that a Seminary on a composite foundation, 
will be liable to difficulties, perhaps jealousies in its Corporation, 
and among its Professors, which one with a single theological 
element will not feel. Yet how can any one say that it is desi- 
rable to rule out every shade of difference, and make the Sem 
inary a unit? Weare aware that this has been said lately by 
prominent men of both the religious schools of New England. 
Would it not however be well to remember, that to make 
Andover a unit, in the sense sometimes named, would be to 
destroy the very compact on which the Seminary was founded, 
and for the sake of concord there, to increase discord in the 
community? Who does not see that it would not be acting 
with good faith to the living or the dead, and would greatly im- 
pair religious integrity and honor? The Seminary would lose 
the comprehensive character which its first founders and _profes- 
sors were so anxious to give it; greatly diminish the number of 
its students, and be patronized by only a moiety of the churches 
of Massachusetts; while it would introduce a most fearful un- 
certainty into the mode of interpreting our symbols ; a portion 
of which would have been suffered to become inert and impracti- 
cable. The things fixed by the verdicts of the most intelligent and 
pious would be deemed unsettled, and the Seminary delivered up 
to the management of those who in making it a unit, contrary to 
the intentions of its founders, would keep its funds, but lose 
the precious sympathies, which are its most valuable treasures. 
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It is vain to think that New England will be a complete 
unit in its explanations of any truth. It has two leading schools, 
each represented by men of sterling minds and pure hearts, who 
have no wish to take advantage of each other, but harmoniously 
to spread the kingdom of their common Lord. They desire 
that the Seminary may fairly represent their views, and give to 
the young men who embrace their several theories an equal 
opportunity for a place and influence in our churches. If yield- 
ing to the weakness of human nature, under the temptation of 
a high station, any should attempt by exclusive views, or partial 
recommendations, or any form of latent favoritism to impede 
one of the channels of the double river, and pour the full tide 
of the side waters through the other, however secret the cause, 
the effect would be manifest ; and will as certainly be disastrous 
as it will certainly at last appear. Let the balance be held 
equal, and all our churches be represented in its teachings, and 
satisfied with its management in relation to the young men en- 
trusted to its guidance. Let the spirits of Abbot and Bartlett, 
of Dr. Morse and Dr. Spring, as they look down from the 
skies, say, our prayers are heard, and our designs executed. 
For our part we never expect to hear sweeter music than those 
duplicate parts with which Andover began her common song. 
It was a harmony without discord, a diversity without disagree- 
ment. 

It is probable that our formulas will come before the Council 
of Congregational churches soon to assemble in Boston. A 
committee upon creeds has been appointed.* It would be 
happy if this council, like the early and honored councils of 
New England, should content itself with saying, that “ the pub- 


lic Confession of Faith, agreed upon by the reverend assembly 


of divines at Westminster, expresses not only their own judg- 
ment but ours also.”t This may not be satisfactory to all the 
members. A writer in regard to this council, in the Independent 
says, “Theology, unchangable in its principles, must change its 
statements with advancing ages, or make itself ridiculous, and 
80 expose the faith it symbolizes to the assaults of infidelity ; as 

* Declaration of Christian Faith. Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., New York, 
Rev. George P. Fisher, New Haven, Rev. E. A. Lawrence, East Windsor. 


t Preface to Cambridge Platform. 
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the American who insists upon wearing during a European tour 
his Yankee hat and boots will, by making himself laughable, 
excite contempt for his country, as well. It was the theology 
of New England which was defective, not her church polity.” 
It must be allowed by all, that the man who utters this lan- 
guage ought to tell us how he means to apply it. If he means 
that some temporary shades, under which the faith has been 
represented, might well be varied, we do not object. He may 
mean something that involves a real change in what the Cam- 
bridge Platform calls “the sum and substance of Westmin- 
ster in matters of doctrine.” From this we dissent. It is plain 
that with such loose statements, a great deal of mischief may be 
connected, and we do not know how to interpret the oracle till 
we understand its intent. We may well ask, whether anything 
has ever stood better the test of time than the formulas of the 
Puritan churches, whose great principles have as little oceasion 
for change of language, as the scriptural ideas they represent, 
for a new translation, and are likely to fare as hard when 
such a change is attempted. It is a vain idea that the Puri- 
tan theology is in any other sense the cause of the rise and 
spread of Unitarianism, than the law of God, which the apostle 
calls “holy, just and good,” is the cause of the rise and spread 
of sin. Itis as true, and no more, that the theology of the 
Puritans will not have a currency throughout the land and the 
world, until it changes its symbols, as it is true that Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams could not have the respect of Euro- 
pean courts and cities, until they ceased to wear the plain gar- 
ments their American tastes selected. 

There is a more excellent way than this writer suggests for 
these representatives of the churches. It is that they reaffirm 
the Puritan standards, and repeat the sayings of the Boston 
Synod of 1680. This will satisfy the churches of New Eng- 
land that they are not drifting from the moorings which have 
held them safely amid the floods of Unitarianism. It will also 
satisfy many of the churches of the West, that are surrounded 
by multiplied errors, who yearn for something like the “ Boston 
Confession” to show to those who have suspected their want of 
a pure faith, and to be the true light which shall gather around it 
all that can be desired of New England thought and character. 
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It is a noble work to spread the Congregational polity through 
the West and South, where the sons of the Puritans will soon 
be waiting for it. But the polity will be nothing, unless the 
associated symbols of faith complete the picture of the old re- 
ligious home. Let the city where the tribes come to worship 
God, and recognize each other, and take a view of the land, 
send forth a mingled symbol of their faith “ half Jew and half 
Ashdod,” whose “Shibboleth” it will be so hard for a New 
Englander to reach, and the sons of the Puritans will be likely 
to turn from the flag whose stars and stripes had been erased. 
But “we are persuaded better things, and things that accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak.” 

We believe in progress. The age in which we live has un- 
usual traits of excellence. Its zeal for freedom, its enthusiasm 
fur republican simplicity, its exuberant charity, none can doubt. 
It would be equally vain to doubt the strength and persistency 
of the effort to break from the Bible, the Sabbath and the sanc- 
tuary. It is the period then to strengthen, rather than weaken, 
our formulas. The author previously referred to, says :* “ When 
the popular feeling of a period is becoming less correct and 
healthy, nothing in the way of means does so much toward a 
change and restoration, as strict accuracy, which is the same 
as strict orthodoxy, in the popular creeds. The creed may, in- 
deed, in the outset, be far in advance of the general sentiment 
and feeling, but being not only the truth, but the whole truth, 
and not only the whole truth, but nothing but the truth, it be- 
gins to draw magnetically upon the human mind, until it event- 
ually brings it close and entirely up to its own height and van- 
tage ground.” Progress is sometimes backward. New England 
receded much in its religious history, when it widely adopted 
the Unitarian idea, that the loss of the Puritan formulas would 
be no detriment to Christian feeling and thinking. It will never 
go back again. The old “ Boston Confession” will rise brighter 
for the scrutiny and attack to which it is subjected, as the sen- 


timent of the Declaration, “ All men are born free and equal” 
will become more brilliant and prominent, amid the terrific 
changes to which its realization has given rise. The “ Declara- 


tion” is the expression of our native instincts, the result of our 


* History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. IL., p. 268. 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVII. 21 
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wisest reasonings. The “Confession” is the ripe fruit of a 
large Christian experience, the collected thought of that church 
of God which the Spirit who “searcheth all things ” has pecu- 
liarly taught. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE ETHICAL CHARACTER OF MILTON’S SATAN, 
BY THE REV. J. K. RANKIN, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


In the delineation of character, pocts are not unfrequently 
more successful than historians. They reach a chiselled exact- 
ness of feature and an energetic sternness of embodiment, 
which historians struggle after in vain. Nor is this so paradoxi- 
cal as might at first thought appear. 

For, in the first place, the historian is confined strictly to the 
truth. He is to deliver “a round, unvarnished tale.” How- 
ever the change might be for the better, he may not abstract 
deformity nor superadd excellence. It is his province to speak 


of men as they are, nothing extenuating nor setting down 


aught in malice. Ile is under constraint to exhibit the man and 
not the hero. On the other hand, in great poetic creations 
there is a single sublime idea, a settled integrity of purpose 
which informs the soul and imparts consistency to the conduct. 
If true to his office, the historian discovers in nature nothing 
but beauty marred and defaced, original glory dimmed, “ sweet 
bells jangled.” There is no solemn unity of life to the individ- 
uals of the race. The noblest specimens of humanity, how 
far below the ideal man! Your Shakespeares and Miltons, 
your Bacons and Coleridges, your Sheridans and Websters, 
with what spots are their blazing discs deformed! And hence 


the temptation of the biographer and annalist to partial delin- 
eations. Like the portrait-painter, they so idealize their sub- 
jects as to destroy all faithful resemblance. So that the charge 
of the elder Walpole that history is always false, is not so re- 
markable. 

Again, the poet is permitted to seize upon a particular epoch, 
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a complete phase of life, and to depict his hero in passage 
through it. The crisis of this epoch is the culmination of the 
hero’s character, the catastrophe of the epic. But the historian 
is precluded from such a course. He must embrace and abide 
by all changes, all inconsistencies. Ife must make up his charac- 
ter out of given material, unfavorable as well as favorable. 

Nor is this all. The poet’s faculty is not that of mere me- 
chanical portraiture. Ile has “a desire to the work of his 
hands,” a genuine love for the shapes he is imaging forth. And 
he breathes upon them, till they are impregnated with a vitality 
entirely their own. Cowper has said, 

‘There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.” 
But the historian is held back from indulging this love of the 
creator. His legitimate work is out of given materials to make : 
not that which 
** bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

The foregoing considerations will account for the fact, that to 
students alike of history and of verse, there exist creations of 
the imagination which possess a palpable personality, a historic 
definiteness and certainty even, that appertain to few of those 
real existences over whom historians have lingered with their 
utmost skill. The drama of Shakespeare first imparted life to 
many a historic personage that had long lain like a mummy 
ignominiously enfolded within the faultless periods of some 
apathetic chronicler. It might almost be doubted, whether 
Shakespeare is not to-day the source of more definite and accu- 
rate historical information, than most of the elaborate treatises 
concerned with the sume characters and times. 

But no other unaided human imagination ever undertook 
such a creation as the Satan of Paradise Lost. He is a Colos- 
sus whose stupendous etherial proportions transcend all attempts 
at exact measurement. And yet, he stands apart more really 
palpable and more truly historic, than the most successful rep- 
resentations of the most skilful chroniclers of actual life. His 


Very indistinctness of outline, the fading away of his vast pro- 
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portions into immensity, constitutes a part of his impressiveness 
and perfection. What, in comparison, is the more precisely 
delineated Pluto of Orcus, or the savage and grotesque Imp of 
Dante, or the embittered Lucifer of Byron? Mere avatars, in 
which “the glory obscured” is rather that of angel than arch- 
angel, or that of a being “made lower than the angels,” than 
either. They possess rather the characteristics of abused, per- 
verted, debased humanity, than of fallen divinity. They are 
rather ruined men than ruined archangels. 

Still, the Satan of Paradise Lost, though modeled upon a 
veritable historic character, and though presented to the imag- 
ination as a literal entity of being, is not in verity historic, is 
not an accurate copy of the original. In this delineation, Mil- 
ton is the poet and not the historian. And he does not forget 
the poet’s prerogative and office. In his style of thought and 
expression, having caught the sombre grandeur of the Hebrew 
diction, and in his own nature largely possessing the stern se- 
verity of biblical truthfulness, he succeeds in imposing upon us 
a splendid creation of his own, as a substitute for that wretched 
being whose glory has been quenched in the blackness of dark- 
ness. 

Milton’s Satan is a far nobler spirit than the malignant, de- 
graded one who trembles at the very thought that there is a 
God. The Satan of the Bible is pure malevolence. He is the 
adversary, the accuser, the enemy. He is distinguished by none 
of those mitigating qualities, the manifestation of which in even 
the worst of men discovers their common origin with ourselves, 
and causes us to look at their very debasement with tenderness 
and charity. He is an artful, lying spirit, stealthy and unre- 
lenting. It is no mean triumph of this greatest epic poet, that 
he was able to throw such a halo of intellectual light and glory 
around such a character as to render him positively brilliant 
and attractive. A tear of relenting, caught from the eye of an 
abandoned, hard-browed man, was the priceless boon that pur- 
chased the Peri’s readmittance to paradise. And does not this 
Satan of Milton almost relent, as he gazes upon the ruin 
brought upon his disfigured compeers? But the Satan of the 
Bible is as inflexible as the molten walls of Pandemonium itself. 


He would not sacrifice the feeblest leaping of his ambitious soul 
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to save his discomfitted legions a depth infinitely profounder 
than they had fathomed. And does not this Satan of Milton 
linger almost tenderly over the sweet spectacle of innocence and 
manhood in Eden? Surely such a being is not wholly with- 
out the circle of our gentler sympathies, and we almost feel 
like adopting the lines of Burns : 
‘* But, fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
QO wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake; 
I'm wae to think upo’ yon den, 
E’en for your sake!” 
But, as we said above, the poet is the poet, and not the historian. 
And we have the subtle tempter of severe biblical truth here so 
idealized as to inspire admiration instead of our old aversion. 
Blemishes in the historian, these departures from strict accu- 
racy are tokens of high genius in the poet. 

Greatness in ruins always impresses us with sadness and 
awe. There is a grim but pensive grandeur in the torso of 
Hercules, which an upright and unmutilated statue, though 
equally colossal in proportions, must fail to express. Mute, 
fragmentary relics of forfeited glory have an utterance beyond 
the power of language. We walk not without the deepest 
emotion, among fragments of shaft, dome and dismantled arch ; 
nor do we gaze thoughtlessly upon the solitary pillar, the last 
relic of a fallen colonnade, whose cornice has no capital but the 
bristling rubbish of the heron’s nest. There is presented in 
melancholy contrast what was, what is, and what is to be. And 
Satan is the sublimest of ruins, a once splendid shaft of purest 
marble, broken by the thunder-bolts of Jehovah. With those 
late gloriously illumined features, faded and wan from the dis- 
astrous battle-ground in heaven, with that once angelic, irradi- 
ate, coroneted front scathed and scarred, he is first presented to 


Pon] 


us in the horrid silence of just awaking consciousness, glaring 
about him with lurid eyeballs in vain attempt to comprehend 
the scope and verge of his new abode. But defiance and hate 
still blacken his brow. He carries within 

‘*A mind not to be changed by place or time.” 


Inwardly convulsed with anguish, he yet begins at once to deal 


out his inspiritin; 


y 
ts] 
) 


sophistry to his fallen comrades; and our 
* 
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mournful regard for the splendid ruin is soon succeeded by in- 
terest in the scheming and adventurous hero. The mind is on 
the alert to see what will come of this indomitable pride. It 
was fate and not the Almighty that wrought the recent over- 
throw. And we soon almost neglect the true merits of the late 
conflict. We forget that even in the dark bosom of the Fiend 
himself, there can be not a spark of hope. Delude his infatu- 
ated warriors he may, but he can not deceive himself. The poet 
wisely conceals the utter impossibility of the scheme of regain- 
ing a foothold in the celestial world, from which these fallen 
ones have been hurled. 

The ambitious, imperial aspect of his Satan is that which 
Milton has especially labored. There it is, in the descriptive 
epithets applied to him, in the similes which depict his actions, 
in the language which issues from his lips. When we in fancy 
watch his ponderous bulk floating “incumbent on the dusky 
air,” or as in pride unblenched he stalks along the “ burning 
marle” ; when we hear the dark, malignant arches of hell ring 
with the stirring tones of his sovereign réveille, we almost feel 
with him— 


** What though the field be lost ; 
All is not lost.” 


Mien, port, gait, accents are those of one born to command. 
The pure intellectual quality of Milton’s Satan is peculiarly 
fascinating. We are so constituted as to admire, in any being, 
intellectual adaptedness to his work. The ingenious devices, 
the shrewd subterfuges, the lightning intuitions of this charac- 
ter, impart to it one of its mightiest charms. Intellectual great- 
ness is more dazzling than moral. In this world goodness 
“pales his uneffectual fire” at the dazzling advent of genius. 
There is so much of quiet and self-seclusion in moral worth 
that men reserve but a feeble after-breath for the Howards, 
while their intellectual champions have orchestral accompani- 
ments of brazen glory. Satan is a most expert dialectician. 
His encounter with the angels who arrest him in Eden, is quite 
worthy of some Divinity Academus. He approaches a combat 
with that rhetorical flourish of warnings and threats which 
characterize those that have little else than weapons of words; 
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and yet, with an assumed confidence that would seem to indi- 
cate him in the right. 

Making prominent these high intellectual qualities, Milton 
adroitly keeps out of view the unmitigated malignance of Satan’s 
incursion into paradise. The first mention of this enterprise 
passes under the name of revenge against the Almighty. The 
injury to human beings is a connection necessary, to be sure, 
but rather incidental than coolly predetermined. In a word, in 
Satan’s character we see little of that dismal and repulsive 
feature of envy and enmity toward all purity and happiness, 
and of headlong eagerness to undertake anything by which ruin 
may be wrought in accountable creatures. 

But what is the moral effect of such representations as Mil- 
ton’s Satan? Dr. Channing argues that it is good; that this 
exhibition of the supremacy of intellect over internal agony, 
has incited many a virtuous man to greater degrees of endur- 
ance, and to higher struggles with an untoward lot. This is 
an exemplification somewhat too literal of the Shakesperian 
proverb, “to gather honey of the weed and make a moral of 
the devil himself.” No virtuous man would care to model 
himself on the character of Satan, even in the particular of en- 
durance. For, we are to remember, that with him it is quite 
another thing from patience. It is not a meek and cheerful 
submission to what Providence has seen fit to inflict. It is, 
the rather, a haughty and rebellious undergoing of the wrath 


and curse of Jehovah. And this is precisely the spirit that 
rules in the hearts of the children of disobedience. 
most admires and affects this same proud endurance. 


Lost man 


It is con- 
genial with his own hostile bearing toward his Maker. Men 


find the same qualities in Milton’s Satan which they make glo- 
rious in their fabulous Prometheus and their captive Napoleon. 
This is the significant ensign set upon the glittering crests of all 
their mighty men. Providence is a tyrannical fate which they 
must resist, override, subdue by their pertinacious prowess. So 
long as they hold out without surrender, so long do they regard 
themselves victorious. 

We should say that many a stern, unsubdued nature has been 
encouraged by Milton’s depiction of Satan to bear boldly up 
against the will of his Maker, and to persuade himself that 
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even in hell it will be some mitigation of his torments, to cher- 
ish the consciousness that he is in will yet unsubdued ; or, that 
even the “dark mountains” of that dread abode may yield him 
wan flowers of delight, as he forgets for the moment, in the 
pleasures of pure intellect, that the smoke of his torment 
ascendeth up forever. 

We need no such model as Milton’s Satan. The patience of 
the God-man, and not the endurance of Satan, is what it be- 
comes us to imitate. It is all too easy for us to brace up our 
hearts against everything that is good; it is too casy to mutter 
defiance against the heavens; in this way, to have “a heart for 
any fate.” We need neither inspiration nor instigation to that. 
We do need to cultivate the uncomplaining patience, the unhes- 
itating, uncompromising submission, the eager obedience of the 
man Christ Jesus. This will preclude tyranny on the one hand, 
and rebellion on the other. This will bring back the old song 


of the angels: “ Peace on earth; good will to men.” 


ARTICLE III. 


ANDERSON’S HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
BY ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Hawaiian Islands: Their Progress and Condition under 
Missionary Labors. By Rurus ANperson, D.D., Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. With Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1864. 


We may profess implicit faith in the geological theories 
which adequately account for the condition and contents of the 
earth’s crust; yet our faith in them lacks vividness, simply be- 
cause no one of the world-forming processes has taken place 
under our own observation, or under the eye of witnesses who 
have told us their story. But were there at this moment an 
unfinished continent or island, still the abode of Saurian reptiles, 
or the laboratory of fossil coal, the fresh record of explorations 


in that region would convert our cosmogony from a vague 
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or dead belief into a clearly conceived and intensely realized 
system of nature. 

There has been in the remote past a social, there has been a 
religious cosmogony, and the greatest difficulty in the way of 
correct apprehensions as to the origin of civilization, and as to 
the methods of growth in the primitive church, lies in our lack 
of realizing and satisfying conceptions of the elements involved 
in each separate problem. The history of civilization is wrapped 
in obscurity. The veil of the Dark Ages fell upon certain say- 
age tribes that had the mastery of Europe; it rose upon those 
tribes, still, indeed, rude in many of the arts of life, but 
already in an advanced condition of culture and of potential 
refinement. When we go back to the earlier civilization, we 
are equally unable to ascend to its cradle and to define the first 
stages of its growth. Yet birth and source it must have had, 
heavenly or earthly, and we all have our theories of its genesis ; 
but we hold them loosely and impassively, because it is so 
utterly impossible for us to conceive of the transmutation of 
savage into civilized man. Thus also, there was a creative era 
of the Christian church, a period when the transition was made, 
often simultaneously by large numbers of men and women, 
from Paganism or from Jewish ritualism to a vital faith in the 
Gospel. Of this era we have numerous memorials in the 
New Testament. The Epistles are full of the controversies, 
cases of conscience, weaknesses, scandals, causes of apostasy, 
incident to this infantile condition. But, though we doubt not 
the inspiration of the sacred writers, we are apt to enter with 
but feeble appreciation into the details of their casuistry ; many 
of the topics which they treat seriously seem to us too trivial for 
grave animadversion ; and in not a few cases they recognize as 
perfectly consistent with a position in the church states of char- 
acter and modes of conduct which we should regard as incom- 
patible with the Christian name. We thus find it hard to con- 
ceive of the earlier portions of Christian history, and while we 
devoutly acknowledge in them the divine working, we fail to 
discern the phases of humanity which the record simply de- 
scribes without interpreting them. But if, after an interval of 
many centuries, these primitive civilizing and Christianizing 
processes have been renewed in our own time, even on a com- 
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paratively small seale; if even in the least of the nations an 
organic revolution such as had passed out of human expectation 
is now nearly consummated, the spectacle has a profound inter- 
est equally for the student of history and for the expositor of 
the Sacred Word. 

Such a spectacle is exhibited in the book before us. On 
merely philosophical grounds it is of unique value. It shows 
us the means and steps of civilization, the circumstances which 
favor or check its growth, the action upon it of ideas and insti- 
tutions respectively, its relations of cause and effect to religious 
culture. It throws essential light even on the most recondite 
questions, such as that of the possibility of a nation’s becoming 
civilized except by aid or influence from without, that of man’s 
primitive condition upon the earth, that of his decline or progress 
from his first estate. 

Equally instructive, as we hope to show in the sequel, will 
this book be found by the biblical scholar. Since reading it, 
we have understood the Epistles to the Corinthians better than 
ever before, and have been led, as by no merely critical study, 
to admire the prudence, sagacity, insight and foresight of the 
inspired author, no less than his tender forbearance and charity 
for the newly converted under their liability to the trail and soil 
of the worship they had abjured. At the same time, we have 
here full verification of the aggressive power of Christianity in 
circumstances in no wise favorable for its reception. We learn 
that it was not as the outgrowth of its own age that the Gospel 
found reception when first promulgated, but that it is the ever- 
lasting Gospel, endowed with like life-giving energy for all 
times and nations. We especially prize this testimony at a 
period when naturalism is attempting to sap the foundations of 
our faith. Other religions have shown themselves the conge- 
nial products of their own birthtime by the failure of all at- 
tempts to extend their empire, otherwise than by force, in sub- 
sequent generations. They grow for a while, rapidly it may 
be, because they embody and sanction ideas level with the cul- 
ture of their age; but as the race advances, or changes without 
advancing, they have no hold, except on the populations which 
they have educated, and cramped and dwarfed in educating 


them. <A divinely given religion alone can be free from these 
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limitations of time and race, and can work in the eternal fresh- 
ness of its power on minds of every grade and of every form of 
culture. 

But, most of all, as lovers of mankind, do we rejoice in the 
evidence here given of a new Pentecost of Christian salvation, 
in the assurance of the birth into the eternal life of thousands 
of perishing souls, in the establishment of the reign of Christ 
upon the ruins of savage fetichism, in the songs of Zion that 
have replaced the cannibal’s war-whoop, in the altars of re- 
demption railed with the broken spears of fierce idolators, in the 
homes that from beastly dens have become nurseries for heayen. 

We should incur the charge of extravagance were we to 
attempt to convey the impression made upon us by Dr. Ander- 
son’s book. His tour among the Hawaiian Islands seems to us 
the most magnificent progress recorded in history ; and his sim- 
ple, modest narrative, so entirely devoid of egotism and of exag- 
geration, only makes us feel the more profoundly the greatness 
of his mission and the preéminent fitness of the agent. Dr. 
Anderson in his youth devoted himself in purpose to the career 
of a foreign missionary, and from the time when he first found 
the Gospel precious to his own soul, the needs and claims of the 
unevangelized have never been absent from his thought. In 
the pendency of arrangements for an Eastern mission, he ac- 
cepted a temporary clerical appointment on the staff of the 
American Board. This appointment was soon made perma- 
nent; after eight years of service as Assistant Secretary, on 
the death of Rev. Dr. Cornelius, in 1832, he became one of 


the three Corresponding Secretaries ; and for nearly thirty years 


he has held the first place in the administration of that noble 
charity. It is not easy to tell what fertility of resource, what 
sagacity in the discernment of character, what world-wide 
knowledge, what executive ability, what hold upon the confi- 
dence of good men in all lands, what extended power of influ- 
ence, have been needed and developed in a life like his. On 
his prudence, patience, judgment, energy, the entire system has 
depended, to a degree most fully appreciated by those who 
have been most intimately conversant with his labors. No 
statesman or diplomatist has held in his hands so many threads 


of affairs, often delicate and complicated, often of decisive mo- 
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ment, often involving even grave national interests, demanding 
with the directness and integrity that befit the servant of the 
Most High a fully equal measure of the subtile skill and adroit 
management, in which the children of this world are so apt to 
surpass the children of the light, and for lack of which a large 
portion of the philanthropy which has the purest record in 
heaven leaves no enduring traces of itself on earth. 

When Dr. Anderson entered on his official duties, the second 
instalment of missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands had been 
despatched, many of the natives were under hopeful training, 
the language had been reduced to its alphabetic elements, and 
the first essays at printing had been successfully made. But at 
that time the mission was a still doubtful experiment. Shortly 
afterward, the regent and nine of the principal chiefs were 
gathered into the Christian church, vast multitudes were awak- 
ened to a lively interest in the Gospel, and the transformation 
of institutions, habits, domestic and social life took place so 
rapidly as to leave no longer room for fear of the reéstablish- 
ment of idolatry. During Dr. Anderson’s secretaryship more 
than a hundred missionaries, clerical and lay, male and female, 
have been sent to the Islands from the United States, under his 
instruction and direction, while to the Home Board have been 
constantly referred vital questions of policy and administration, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, involving difficult relations with the 
emissaries and officers of foreign governments, and with mis- 
sionaries, sometimes intrusive, from other religious bodies. 
Less than the soundest discretion, the most determined vigor, 
and the most watchful and persistent assiduity on the part of 
the American Board would at various crises of the mission have 
placed its interests at fearful hazard, and occasioned disastrous 
decline in the religious condition of the natives. 

In 1862, the Hawaiian people was deemed to hold its right- 


ful place among Christian nations, and the question was raised 
as to the gradual withdrawal of the support of the Board, with 
the view of leaving the Islands to sustain their own religious 
institutions, and to furnish their own Christian teachers. To 
ascertain data for the safe and judicious settlement of this ques- 
tion it was thought desirable to send an officer of the Board to 
the islands, and especially fitting was it to delegate this com- 
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mission to him who had for nearly forty years identified himself 
with the work, and who could claim as his “ children in the 
Lord” those thousands of redeemed and converted savages. 
It was for him an antepast of the blessedness of heaven. 
Seldom can he who sows in tears count on earth his ranks 
of ripened sheaves. Even in the ordinary Christian ministry, 
while the faithful servant of Christ is never without ground 
for encouragement and gratitude, a collective view of vast 
results is not often vouchsafed to him; and many there are 
who have effected so little to the outward eye compared with 
their longing and endeavor, that they go to their rest feeling 
that much of their strength has been spent for naught, and 
only in the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
will they know their share in the harvest-work. But as Dr. 
Anderson passed from village to village and from island to 
island, he was permitted to see in great part the accumulated 
fruits of his life-toil, multiplied tokens of a regeneration in 
which his had been the controlling mind, evidences of a work of 
grace in which he had been the favored instrument, whose mag- 
nitude is to be estimated not by past and present converts, but 
by the unborn multitudes that shall enter on their Christian her- 
itage. Ile was everywhere received with the love and rever- 
ence due to a father in Christ; thanks to God for his visit were 
sung in that language so strange to his ear; his advent was 
rapturously welcomed by immense congregations of the natives ; 
he united in the celebration of the Saviour’s death with larger 
bodies of believers than he can often meet in his own land; his 
words of faith and love, interpreted by his missionary breth- 
ren, were listened to with intense earnestness, and met with the 
most fervent response; and liberal contributions for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures and the furtherance of the Gospel 
were pressed upon him by those so recently brought from dark- 
ness into God’s marvellous light. It was, indeed, a triumphal 
march through this newly conquered province of the Redeemer’s 
empire—how unspeakably blessed to one who felt so profoundly 
that in all these offerings of affection, gratitude and veneration 
he was but receiving tribute for the King of kings! 

Trusting that most of our readers have sought or will seek 
for themselves the instruction and edification proffered by the 
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book before us, we shall enter into none of the details of Dr. 
Anderson’s journeyings and personal experiences, but shall con- 
fine ourselves to a brief sketch of the former and present condi- 
tion of the Hawaiian people, and a discussion of a few of the 
many subjects of interest treated or suggested by the author. 

The Hawaiian Islands are ten in number. The native inhab- 
itants bear in color, features and language strong affinities to 
the Malays, from whom they were probably derived. The pop- 
ulation, at the arrival of the first missionaries, was estimated at 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand, that of Hawaii, the prin- 
cipal island, at eighty thousand. The people were in the lowest 
condition of savage life. Their genial climate and spontane- 
ously fertile soil had precluded the development of even the 
rude arts, of which in higher latitudes necessity would have 
been the teacher. Their dwellings were utterly devoid of com- 
fort; their clothing insufficient for decency. The rights of 
property were hardly recognized. Extortion on the part of the 
chiefs, mutual theft and robbery among the people, seem to 
have been the common law. Polygamy was habitual among all 
who could obtain and support a plurality of wives, and licen- 
tiousness prevailed to the very verge of promiscuous concubin- 
age. Infanticide was so prevalent as to have led to a marked 
decline of the population, two thirds of the children that were 
born having been buried barely to avoid the trouble of bringing 
them up. Murders and crimes of violence were perpetrated 
almost without restraint ; and human sacrifices were offered for 
the recovery of the king when sick, and as victims at his obse- 
quies. The natural conscience seems to have been obliterated, 
and there was no trace of a recognized distinction between right 
and wrong. 

The prevalent idolatry was of the coarsest and most senseless 
type, consisting in the worship of hideous images, with no idea 
even of their being symbols of unseen powers. This idolatry 
was extirpated, by a unique combination of circumstances, about 
the time of the embarkation of the first American missionaries. 
It was a case in which Satan successfully cast out Satan, through 
the mysterious working of Him who makes even the wrath 
and guilt of man to praise him. Among the superstitions insep- 
arable from the national religion was a stringent éabu system, 
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extending not only to sacred days, places and persons, but to 
the domestic habits. Women were forbidden to eat in the 
presence of their husbands, and were debarred from many of 
the choicest articles of diet, whether fruit, flesh or fish. The 
violation of these interdicts was punishable by death, and it 
was supposed that the offender who escaped human vengeance 
would be destroyed by the gods. Foreigners had introduced 
ardent spirits, and to all the other sins of this degraded race 
was now superadded the habit of beastly drunkenness. The 
female chiefs, when intoxicated, found courage to indulge in 
prohibited food. Their rank secured them from punishment at 
the hand of man, and they were not slow in discovering that no 
vindictive bolt was launched at their heads by the divinity they 
had outraged. This tabu system seems to have been the funda- 
mental doctrine, the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia of their 
creed, and, this proved false, they found themselves atheists. 
The destruction of their idols, the burning of their temples en- 
sued; and the missionaries discovered, for the first time in the 
world, an utterly godless people. 

It can not be denied that this condition of things offered a 
vantage-ground for the labors of the earliest Christian teachers, 
yet less than might seem at first thought. Had the people been 
far enough advanced in spiritual development to feel the need of 
worship, or to crave objects of reverence, the rasa tabula thus 
presented would have been easily written over with the holy 
names of the Christian faith. But these conditions precedent 
of religious belief seem to have been wanting. The tablet was 
not there. Yet undoubtedly it was easier, humanly speaking, 
to create it, than it would have been to make a palimpsest. 


The resistance presented by the vis inertia of a race utterly dead 


in trespasses and sins was less than might have been opposed 
by vital and vigorous misbelief. The seeds of faith lie in the 
depraved heart, and the dew of the divine grace which alone 
can make them fruitful is seldom wanting to fervent prayer and 
faithful endeavor. But, this one feature excepted, the condi- 
tion of the Hawaiians in 1820 presented as unpromising a field 
for evangelic culture as lay anywhere beneath the sun, and, 
compared with the primitive age of the church, an immeasur- 
ably less hopeful field than any of the communities to which the 
apostles carried the word of life. 
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What are they now? In the arts of civilized life their pro- 
gress has been at least equal to their conscious needs. While 
the chiefs and many of the inhabitants of the towns have well- 
built and well-furnished houses, the squaiidness and misery of the 
rural districts and the poorer classes have given place to habits 


of decency and self-respect. The government has a written 
Constitution, with a Bill of Rights as liberal as that of Massa- 
chusetts, and with the powers of king, legislature and judiciary 


varefully defined and limited. The laws are wise, equitable, 
and preéminently Christian, guarding the religious liberty of 
the people, but providing against the desecration of the Sabbath 
and against the renewal of idolatrous superstitions and obser- 
vances. The courts are admirably organized, and the judicial 
offices filled by men of competent ability and proved integrity, in 
part by native citizens, one of the three judges of the Supreme 
Court being a Hawaiian. There is no country in Christendom, 
in which life and property are more secure, and none in which 
the laws against intemperance and licentiousness are more vigi- 
lantly and rigidly executed. In the native language there 
have been published twenty thousand copies of the entire 
Bible, twelve thousand of the New Testament, and more than 
two hundred works beside, including schcol-books, books of re- 
ligious instruction, and general literature. ‘Three Hawaiian 
newspapers are issued. The Report of 1849 gives two hundred 
and eighty nine schools, with eight thousand six hundred and 
twenty eight scholars. There are several boarding schools, both 
for boys and girls, at which a superior education is afforded, 
and a High School, which would bear comparison with our 
best New England academies, and which has graduated nearly 
eight hundred pupils, ten of whom have been ordained as minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Sur- 
veying and Political Economy are among the higher branches 
of learning which have been successfully taught. The people 
manifest a singular aptness for the acquisition of knowledge, 
and display an equal susceptibility for the ideas, impressions, 
tastes and habits which belong of right to advancing intellectual 
culture. 

We can not need to say that this social renovation has been, 
not only coincident with and incidental to, but commensurate with 
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and dependent upon, the action of Christian truth on individual 
hearts, and through them on the great heart of the nation. 
The history of that people for the last forty years has been a 
multiform commentary on the text: “The entrance of Thy 
word giveth light.” As regards domestic and social habits, we 
have no evidence that the missionaries have busied themselves 
especially in the details of improvement. But the Christian 
consciousness is quick and keen in detecting incongruities and 
improprieties ; the wsthetic nature is stimulated, nourished and 
instructed by the Divine Spirit, which is the Spirit of beauty no 
less than of grace; and the consecration of the body and all 
that pertains to the outward life, by purity, decency, neatness 
and order, can hardly fail to accompany or follow the consecra- 
tion of the soul to the service of God. This exterior reforma- 
tion must needs bear a close proportion, in its extent and thor- 
oughness, to the energy of the work of grace. In these Islands 
the Gospel had from the first free course among the chiefs and 
the men and women of commanding influence, and its power was 
early felt through the whole people. In 1838 there was a great 
awakening throughout the entire nation, which resulted in 
the accession of many thousands of genuine converts to the 
churches. In 1843 more than a fourth part of the entire pop- 
ulation were professing Christians; a larger proportion, it is 
believed, than could be found anywhere else in Christendom. 
To all these the missionary stations were centres of light, places 
of familiar resort, seminaries for instruction in things secular no 
less than in things spiritual. The superior fitness of the habits 
and appliances of civilized life was promptly perceived and felt ; 
and the disciples, of necessity, became imitators of the teachers 
and their families in such portions of their mode of living as 
were applicable to their own condition. This last limitation is 
essential to a just estimate of the degree of their civilization. 
Had the missionaries themselves, with all their culture and re- 
finement, belonged to a race for many generations domesticated 
in that climate, their artificial wants would have been much 
fewer and more simple; and it would seem to be the tendency 
of the great mass of their converts to adopt from them just 


such improvements as they need for decency and comfort, while 
22* 
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those who from their position in the state are brought into more 
intimate relations with the foreign residents conform more fully 
to foreign tastes and habits. With this essential qualification 
the Hawaiians already merit a place among civilized nations — 
a much higher place than would be accorded to the Greeks 
with their glorious heritage and their little .more than nominal 
Christianity ; and they hold this position solely through the 
transforming power of religious faith and culture. 

It is, also, because they have so readily received the divine 
word, that they have become to so extraordinary a degree an ed- 
ucated and a reading people. The Bible enlarges the mental 
horizon, suggests themes of thought, subjects of inquiry, gives 
a sacredness and a zest to knowledge of every kind, stimulates 
study, and generates mental activity. There evidently exists in 
this so lately benighted community a higher type of intellectual 
life, a more genuine love of learning, a surer promise of ad- 
vanced and extended culture, than can be found in the mass of 
any people in Europe or America which is debarred free access 
to the oracles of divine truth. 

As for the actual religious condition of these Islands, we 
have spoken of the proportion of church members in 1845. It 
is nearly or quite as large at the present time. In the judgment 
of Dr. Anderson and other equally intelligent witnesses, the evi- 
dences of sincere piety are as general and as satisfactory as 
among professed believers in any portion of Christendom. 
Family prayer is almost universal among the converts. The 
Sabbath is kept sacred to an unusual degree, and its worship is 
attended by numerous, in some places, by vast congregations. 
Social prayer meetings are established in connection with every 
church, and are maintained with constancy, and often with zeal. 
The average moral character of the church-members is in most 
respects high, even by the standard of our older civilization, and 
the sins which have led to frequent ecclesiastical censure and 
excommunication, though more patent to rebuke, are certainly 
no more inconsistent with the spirit of our religion than the 
worldliness, penuriousness and meanness which pass unchal- 
lenged among the guests at our communion tabless. Indeed, 
what indicates, perhaps, more clearly than all things else, the 
prevalent sincerity of these islanders is their readiness to give 
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largely from their scanty means for the support and propagation 
of the Gospel. Their contributions average more than twenty 
thousand dollars annually, and their time and labor are always 
at the disposal of their teachers for the service of religion. In 
fine, though they not unfrequently show their still infantile 
estate as Christians, they at the same time exhibit abundant 
proof that the religion of the Gospel has wrought in thousands 
of hearts its regenerating work, and has so far leavened the 
entire community that there is no ground for apprehending a 
general apostasy or permanent decline. 


We have dwelt on the evidences of their civilization, mainly 


with reference to the question which it was Dr. Anderson’s 
special purpose to investigate, namely, the expediency of treat- 
ing them as an integral part of Christendom, and gradually 
withdrawing from them the special tutelage of the Missionary 
Board. Their higher or lower degree of civilization or culture 
may not affect their present condition as Christians ; but in their 
capacity to transmit that condition it is a vital element. The 
soul of the rudest savage may be converted to God and _ pre- 
pared for heaven; but the light that is in him can shed very 
little radiance around him. Christian institutions alone can 
perpetuate the power of the Gospel; and they can be sustained 
and extended among a population of unsettled habits and unde- 
veloped intellect, only through the agency of a superior race. 
At most of our flourishing missionary stations the withdrawal of 
the missionaries would be followed by the speedy extinction of 
all Christian life. A self-perpetuating church implies the estab- 
lishment of permanent homes and regular modes of industry, a 
forethought adequate to provide for future exigencies, mutual 
confidence among fellow-worshippers, the capacity of combined 
and organized action, and the existence of means of education 
and habits of mental industry sufficient to ensure a well-trained 
ministry and a supply of intelligent office-bearers and leaders 
in church affairs. A community of which all this could be af- 
firmed is to all intents and purposes civilized, and has within itself 
resources for further advancement and higher attainment. And 
in this sense the Hawaiians are civilized. We care not whether 
they live in houses of grass or of stone, sleep on mats or beds, 
siton the ground or on chairs, eat with their fingers or with 
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forks. These matters have no concern with civilization, that is, 
with the culture which fits men to be citizens and fellow-citizens. 

Christianity always tends to civilize a community ; but in or- 
der to produce this result, it must establish its control over the 
ruling classes, must permeate the body politic, mould its 
institutions, preside over its legislation, govern its social in- 
tercourse, and, above all, give character to the relations 
between husband and wife, parent and child, master and ser- 
vant. Where this work has been in a good measure accom- 
plished, its consummation may be retarded by the prolonga- 
tion of foreign influence, however beneficent. It is well 
neither for individual nor collective humanity to remain in tu- 
telage when the period of maturity has been reached. Guard- 
ianship beyond its due term cripples and dwarfs the faculties 
of self-help which it has created. We must, therefore, ac- 
knowledge the wisdom of the action of the American Board, 
in relinquishing the immediate control of the religious interests 
of these Islands to their native and resident population. The 
Board still provides for the maintenance of the missionaries 
already established, most of whom have passed the prime of 
active usefulness. The counsel and influence of these tried, 
approved and trusted teachers will be of essential benefit in 
the transition from pupilage to self-government, while the 
churches, unburdened by the necessity of contributing to their 
support, will have no obstacle in the way of securing and com- 
pensating the services of native ministers. At the same time 
those recent heathen are encouraged themselves to enter on the 
field of missionary enterprise, and this most wisely ; for among 
the means of grace giving is second only to prayer, as the 
American church has found in its own blessed experience. The 
superintendence of the Micronesian mission is to be entrusted to 
an executive board chosen by the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, the American Board continuing its pecuniary aid for 
such time and in such measure as may be found necessary. 

We have thus far presented only the bright and hopeful as- 
pects of the Christian cause on these Islands. Is there not a 
reverse side? ‘That there is we could not doubt, even were our 
author silent with regard to it. But, with his perfect candor, 
Dr. Anderson suppresses nothing, and our readers will miss in 
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his pages not one of the salient facts which have been employed 
with malign purpose and effect by the calumniators of the mis- 
sion. We have not referred to these facts in discussing the self- 
sustaining capacity of the Hawaiian churches, because they are 
not of sufficient magnitude to have any important bearing on 
that question, any more than the short-comings, dissensions and 
corruptions of our New England Christianity have on its power 
to prolong its own existence, and, by aid from on high, to pu- 
rify and elevate its own standard of faith and piety. But we 
will now look at the shades in the picture. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that there remains 
among the Hawaiian Christians a certain proclivity to licentious- 
ness and intemperance. We are grieved, but not surprised or 
shocked at this. It is what is to be expected in a people sepa- 
rated by hardly a generation from an utterly brutish state of 
manners and morals. Aside from the theological question of 
original sin, though casting essential light upon it, there can 
be no doubt as to the transmission of moral tendencies in fami- 
lies and races. lad one of Herod’s children become a disci- 
ple of Christ, he would have been a disciple of a very different 
type from one of the family of Joseph of Arimathea. He 
might repeatedly, under stress of sudden and intense temptation, 
have shown his sonship according to the flesh to the vilest of 
men, yet without losing from his heart the evidence of his spir- 
itual sonship. Just such is the case with a tribe or race of con- 
verts from the lower forms of paganism. There is a heritage 
of evil in their very constitution of body, mind and soul. Ages 
of slavery to the animal appetites have stimulated those appe- 
tites, and given them a natively larger influence over the active 
powers of the moral nature than they have in a people whose 
nature has been moulded by centuries of self-control and men- 
tal and religious culture. The Christian consciousness may be 
ag genuine and as strong in the recent savage as in the descend- 
ant from an ancestry of saints ; yet in the former case it will have 
to contend with a host of the powers of evil, which in the latter 
were resisted and overcome in the remote past, and have since 
fought only with blunted weapons and with crippled strength. 
It must be remembered, too, that the social sentiments and hab- 
its of decency and propriety, which are a most essential safe- 
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guard and help to the individual Christian, at least in the early 
stages of the religious life, are of gradual growth and of cumu- 
lative efficacy, and that they have but just begun to grow in 
the Hawaiian people. It is said by the Spirit of God to every 
subject of renewing grace, as it was said to Abraham, " Get 
thee out of thine own country, and from thy kindred, and thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee”; and the 
reality, intensity and working power of his faith are to be tested, 
not by the distance yet to be measured to the promised land, 
but by his distance from his starting point. He who moves on 
his pilgrimage from an idolatrous country, from kindred steeped 
in swinish sensuality, from a father’s house no better than a 
kennel, may find himself at the close of a long and faithful pil- 
grimage below the starting point of natural conscience and con- 
ventional morality, at which the child of a consecrated house- 
hold hears and obeys the same call of God; yet in the eye of 
heaven he will have fought a good fight, and have finished a 
noble course, and his children may commence where he closed 
his career. 

As we have intimated, the details in the volume before us 
at once receive light from, and reflect light upon, the apostolic 
epistles. In the churches at Corinth and in Asia, St. Paul 
certainly recognizes as brethren beloved, and praises for their 
proficiency and good gifts as Christians, persons who needed 
advice and warning as to the very rudiments of morality. At 
Corinth there had been gross violations of chastity among the 
disciples, and it would seem that even the Lord’s Supper had 
been made an occasion of excess and drunkenness. In fine, there 
was in that church a condition of things incompatible, according 
to our modern notions, with the lowest concrete form of vital 
Christianity. Yet in his second epistle we discern manifest 
traces in these frail novices of a sensitiveness to rebuke, an ac- 
cessibleness to the movements of contrite sorrow, indicating all 
that is implied in the apostle’s words as to the depth of Christian 
feeling in their hearts and the reality of their conversion to God, 
‘¢ For behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal”! St. Paul, it must 
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be borne in mind, in view of these moral infirmities of his con- 
verts, is slow to condemn, chary of excommunication, prompt 
and earnest in the restoration of offenders, aware all the while 
that, though “the iniquity of their heels” —the sins in which 
they were born and bred, yet which they have in purpose left 
behind them — may at times “ compass them about,” there may 
yet be on their hearts the unobliterated seal of the Spirit. We 
can not but agree with some of the missionaries, as cited by Dr. 
Anderson, that among these modern converts excommunication 
has been too frequent, especially as the excommunicated have in 
numerous instances passed from a church which would have 
tolerated, not their sin, but their bitterly repented sin, to the 
less discriminating mercies of Romanism, which, whatever may 
be its theories, practically makes the way of transgressors easy. 

The same sensitiveness to rebuke, which St. Paul recognizes 
among the Corinthians, may be remarked among the Hawaiians. 
Says Dr. Anderson, “I was assured of cases where, after a ter- 
rible declension, the return had been with increased humility, 
experience, watchfulness, and zeal, so that the lapsed recovered 
ones became at length pillars in the church.” 

So far from looking upon lapses of this kind, though fre- 
quent, as a ground of discouragement, we rather regard them, 
viewed in all their aspects, asa hopeful omen. It is an immense 
gain that the community has reached a condition in which such 
cases of sin are exceptional and abnormal, are not numerous 
enough to constitute a characteristic feature of the Christian so- 
ciety or to defy its discipline, and are already the objects of un- 
feigned shame and contrition among the guilty, and of hearty 
reprobation among their associates. Moreover, this unfortunate 
liability, so far as it exists, seems to be confined chiefly to those 
who have been heathen and savages, and is not likely to be 
transmitted to their children except in a modified and controlla- 
ble form and degree. ‘The now rising generation, trained under 
the shadow of the domestic altar and the Christian sanctuary, 
educated by religious teachers, imbued from their tender years 
in the morality of the Gospel, and large numbers of them made 
in their youth hopeful subjects of Divine grace, will grow up 
under at least as favorable influences as those which surround 
the young persons in our own land whom we regard as the hope 
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of the church. This future is already beginning to be realized. 
The pupils of the missionary schools are fast establishing a 
higher tone of character. Of the native ministers we are told 
that not one has shown himself unworthy of his sacred trust. 
The manifest tendency is toward an elevated standard of prac- 
tical ethics. 

In this connection we can not but attach great importance to 
the laws of the kingdom, not only or chiefly in their prohibitory 
or punitive function, but as declarative of the collective moral 
sense, and as educating the general conscience. From all that 
we can learn, we infer that in the legislation, and at the hands 
of the judiciary of the Islands, purity and temperance are as 
carefully guarded as they can be by human authority, and that 
those who violate them can be protected only by the secrecy of 
their guilt. The laws against the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks and against their sale to native residents are peculiarly 
stringent and severe, and a very recent attempt to relax the 
penalty for their sale has been defeated by the vote of nearly 
three fourths of the legislature — a vote which, as passed after 
able and thorough discussion, we feel warranted in regarding as 
an authentic exponent of public opinion. 

Does it not appear from these statements that the easily be- 
setting sins of the Hawaiians are treated with greater severity 
and present better promise of their rapid decline, than the vices 
that infect the religious communities of older Christendom—the 
selfishness, avarice and yirtual dishonesty, which are “the 
abomination of desolation” in the church of God, and hold in 
sordid slavery many who claim to be its very pillars? 

A much more serious discouragement to missionary labor on 
this field might seem to be found in the decline of the native 
population. On this subject it is not easy to obtain trustworthy 
data, either as to the extent to which causes of depopulation 
have operated in former times, or as to the degree in which 
they are now arrested. Captain Cook estimated the population 
at four hundred thousand; but this was undoubtedly an over- 
estimate. The earliest official census, in 1832, gives one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, three hundred and fifteen ; the latest, 
in 1860, sixty nine thousand, eight hundred. But for the first 
four years of these twenty eight, the decrease was at the rate of 
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more than four per cent. per annum, while for the last seven 
years it has been less than two thirds of one per cent. per an- 
num. The vices introduced by foreigners held a prominent 
place among the causes of the rapid decline from the first dis- 
covery of the Islands till the arrival of the missionaries. The 
passion for strong drink made fearful ravages among the people ; 
while the vile lusts of their visitors from civilized lands brought 
upon them even still more loathsome agencies of disease and 
death, and undoubtedly weakened the vital stamina of coming 
generations. There has been also at three different periods 
since the commencement of the century a visitation of devas- 
tating epidemics, though it would seem that the liability to 
diseases of this class is much less than in regions not lying under 
the salubrious influence of breezes from the sea. Infanticide 
and human sacrifices must also account in part for the dimin- 
ished numbers of the people, and the former of these causes must 
have ceased very gradually with the progress of Christianity. 
Then too, though the rude and squalid habits of savage life are 
not incompatible with a moderate growth of population, improve- 


ments in dwellings, dress, food and medical treatment can hardly 
fail to preserve many lives that would else have been sacrificed 
in infancy, by needless exposure, or by curable disease. On 
the whole, we can not but believe that future enumerations will 
present results of a much more favorable character than the 
past. and that through the blessing of Providence this mild, 
gentle, tractable and highly improvable people may maintain its 


name and place among the nations of the earth, as a monument 
of Christian philanthropy, as a luculent token of the fulfil- 
ment of the promises of God, and as a centre and source of 
light to populations on the islands and coasts of the Pacific still 
lying under the shadow of death. 

But were the case otherwise, were the gradual extinction of 
this people clearly foreseen, would there be any the less reason 
to rejoice in what has been accomplished, and to extend to the 
declining remnant of the nation all the offices of Christian love ? 
The salvation of thousands upon thousands of souls will stil] 
have rewarded the toil and sacrifice of the church and its agents ; 
the national decline will have been retarded by this ministry of 
mercy; and there will have been written a chapter of the 
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world’s religious history, which we believe will be transcribed in 
letters of light in the Lamb’s book of life. 

We refer to this last named contingency, not because we 
think it probable, but because it may present itself to some of 
our readers as inevitable. It is undoubtedly a beneficent law of 
the divine Providence that races of feeble vitality and capacity 
shall yield place by the operation of natural causes to races of 
superior physical and intellectual vigor ; in fine, that the different 
regions of the earth shall gradually pass into hands that can 
subdue it, avail themselves of its resources and enjoy its uses, 
Under this law, no doubt, the aborigines of North America will 
ultimately disappear, and the humane policy which ought to 
have been pursued to them from the first would not have en- 
sured their preservation in the land, though it would have 
averted the condemnation of blood-guiltiness from the European 
settlers. But the Hawaiians do not seem to fall necessarily un- 
der this law. Their constitution is adapted to their climate ; 
their capacity to their soil. They are amply able to develop 
the resources of their territory, and to employ for the general 
benefit the advantages of their position. They thus far show 
themselves susceptible of cultivation, and have made more rapid 
progress than has elsewhere left its record in the history of the 
world. They may not, indeed, have within themselves the ele- 
ments of a great people ; but their cluster of islets can never be- 
come the seat of a great people. They could not, indeed, protect 
themselves by arms against any of the leading powers of Chris- 
tendom ; but we trust that they will guard their modest indepen- 
dence by the arts and virtues that belong to a Christian nation, 
and by pacific and beneficent relations of intercourse and com- 
merce. ‘Their insular and solitary position may save them from 
dangerous complications with more powerful states ; they can 
not lie on the track of any future belligerents, or become the 
victims of wars other than their own; and the time has gone by 
for aggression or usurpation from abroad, without shadow of 
reason or pretence of right. 

Another danger to which this people is exposed grows out of 
the influx of foreign residents. Much of the land is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of the sugar-cane, while rice, coffee and 
cotton are successfully cultivated. These commodities are most 
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profitably raised on large plantations, and the soil suited to their 
production is already furnishing a lucrative investment for the 
disposable capital of France, England and America; while the 
commerce of the Islands has of necessity been hitherto con- 
ducted to a very great degree by immigrants from the older 
commercial nations. To these dominant classes of foreigners 
there have been recently added importations of coolies from 
China for labor on the sugar-plantations. If enterprise on the 
one hand and manual labor on the other are to be permanently 
usurped by immigrants, of course under this double pressure 
the native population will inevitably decline in resources and in 
energy, and will be gradually absorbed and obliterated by inter- 
marriage with the intrusive races. But whether this shall be 
the case or not must depend, we believe, on the thoroughness 
of the civilizing and Christianizing work which has _ been 
wrought upon the natives. If considerable numbers of them 
are fitted in intelligence and character to hold commanding po- 
sitions, and to conduct extended operations in agriculture and 
commerce, they will in the lapse of one or two generations re- 
place the foreign residents; for, with equal ability, they will 
have the advantage in physical constitution, in attachment to 
the soil, in the command of the language, and in the confidence 
of their fellow-countrymen. If, at the other extremity of the 
social scale, Christian culture develops habits of industry and 
creates a felt need of the comforts of civilized life, the mass of 
the people will not suffer the soil to be cultivated by strangers. 

The labor of coolies, while on moral grounds little preferable 
to that of slaves, is not much less costly and wasteful, their 
nominally low wages being hardly an offset to the expense of 
importation and the rapid mortality among them; and the 


Hawaiians, once made aware of the duty and the privilege 
of toil, will readily demonstrate the superior economy of free 


labor. Much of the land planted with sugar-cane is now in the 
hands of small native proprietors ; and on these estates free la- 
bor is proved to be amply remunerative. On the whole we can 
not believe that a people that deserves to live can be pressed 
down and crushed out on its own soil. Foreign enterprise has 
gained its ascendancy, and foreign labor its foothold in the 
Hfawaiian Islands, only while the natives are in training to take 
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effective possession of their birthright. If they show themselves 
mentally or morally unfit to retain the heritage, we doubt not 
that Providence will bestow it on races more worthy of it. But 
in what God has done for this people, while we may not pre- 
sume to lift the veil from his decrees, we can not but trust that 
he has been training, not only souls for heaven, but a nation to 
serve him in the land which he has given to them. 

Another topic, to which we are bound to allude, however 
unwillingly, in treating of the adverse or discouraging circum- 
stances in connection with Hawaiian Christianity, is that of 
divided religious interests. In the older portions of Christen- 
dom, the phenomenon of rival sects is understood, and_ their 
common appeal to the same plenary and divine authority casts 
the weight of their combined testimony and influence on the 
side of faith. But those recently converted from heathenisin, 
accustomed to uniformity of belief and worship in their pre- 
vious estate, and knowing little of the history of the Christian 
church, are perplexed and often thrown into scepticism by the 
antagonisms of mutually exclusive sects. ‘They can not com- 
prehend the identity of religion where there is no community of 
religious interest and feeling. In the'r view the denial of the 
doctrines and the contempt of the ritual in which they have 
been trained are tantamount to the rejection and contempt of 
Christianity. Even in the age of the apostles, and under the 
ministry of those who had received their doctrine from the lips 
or by the revelation of the Lord, it was feared lest different 
modes of teaching and discipline on the same soil might be 
fraught with mschief. St. Paul expresses his determination not 
to enter on other men’s labors, and Jaments and deprecates the 
consequences of the intrusion on his own ground of teachers 
not authorized or approved by himself. In the world-wide field 
open to the philanthropy of the church, modern Protestant mis- 
sionaries have in general recognized this principle, and have 
been unwilling to present before heathendom the spectacle of a 
distracted church and a divided Gospel. When they could not 
labor side by side without collision or wide dissiliency of aim 
or action, they have, like Abraham and Lot, fed their flocks 
apart. 

This Christian comity has been violated by the mission of the 
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English church, or, as it styles itself, the “ Reformed Catholic 
Mission.” ‘The subject is one which we would gladly omit; 
but we should do injustice equally to the work under review 
and to the mission cause, were we to pass it over in silence. 

The late king having become interested in the services of the 
English church, and there being at Honolulu many English res- 
idents who had been educated in its worship, application was 
made by Rev. Dr. Armstrong, once a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and then filling the office of President of the Board 
of Public Instruction, and Mr. Wyllie, an Englishman, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, to Rev. William Ellis of London, 
pledging a moderate salary to some suitable English clergyman, 
who might consent to assume the pastorate of a church at the 
capital. The request was made for “a man with evangelical 
sentiment, of respectable talents, and most exemplary Christian 
lite. A high churchman,” added Dr. Armstrong, 


e 


‘or one of 
loose Christian habits, would not succeed. He would not have 
the sympathy and support of the other evangelical ministers at 
all, but rather opposition.” This application was in entire ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the missionaries and their friends. 
Indeed Dr. Anderson had previously urged a bishop of the 
American Episcopal church to send out a presbyter of his dio- 
cese with reference to such a charge. Mr. Wyllie, who seems 
to have been playing a double game, had previously entered 
into correspondence with Mr. Hopkins, the Hawaiian consul in 
London, and a plan was matured through his agency for send- 
ing to the Islands a bishop and three presbyters, under the 
{high church] auspices of the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel. When this project became known, the American Board 
instituted a correspondence with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London, both of whom are understood to 


have sympathized with the views of the Board, and to have 


been opposed to intrusion on the field which they had made 
their own. But the counsels of the high church party pre- 
vailed. Bishop Staley was consecrated in 1861, and arrived «t 
Honolulu, accompanied by two of his presbyters, and shortly 
followed by a third, in October, 1862. 

These men of lofty apostolic pretensions have taken precisely 
the course which might have been anticipated, and will undoubt 

23* 
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edly succeed in creating schism and animosity among the native 


Christians. They ignore the ministerial character and office of 
the American missionaries. They avail themselves of every 


opportunity of baptising children, without reference to the 
ecclesiastical relations of the parents. ‘They have established 
the most showy and Romeward tending modes of worship, 
“with surplice and stole, with alb, and cope, and crosier ; with 
rochet, and mitre, and pastoral staff; with Episcopal ring and 
banner ; with pictures, altar-candles, robings, intonations, pro- 
cessions, and attitudes.” Meanwhile Bishop Staley has been 
preaching the most extreme and offensive doctrines of his 
party in the church, doctrines diametrically opposed to those 
taught by the missionaries, patristical tradition, baptismal re- 
generation, the gift of the oly Spirit in confirmation, confes- 
sion to the priest, and priestly absolution. At the same time he 
has stultified himself, while he has no doubt mystified his serious 
hearers, and encouraged the undevout in the desecration of holy 
time, by declaring that Sunday is “ most falsely and mischiev- 
ously called the Sabbath,” and intimating that the daily service 
of the church and the observance of its solemn festivals fitly 
supersede the special reverence with which the people had been 
taught by the missionaries and required by the law of the land 
to regard the one day in seven. He has stultified himself, we 
say; for, unless the high church “ has changed all this,” the 
precept, “ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day,” is 
read constantly in the ante-communion service, with the re- 
sponse, “ Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to 
keep this law.” If Sunday is “ most falsely and mischievously 
called the Sabbath,” to what observance does this portion of the 
English liturgy have reference? Or does Bishop Staley require 
his adherents, in the most sacred service of the altar, to perform 
an act of solemn mockery, to offer a prayer which is arrant 
blasphemy, to beg of the divine mercy that they may be inclined 
to practice “ falsehood and mischief”? Candles at noonday are 
a harmless folly ; this is gross impiety. 

The success of this mission has as yet been very limited. Its 
congregations are small. The modes of worship repel the sim- 
ple tastes of such as have been sincerely attached to the minis- 
trations of their earlier teachers; and those who want to be 
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addressed through the senses, and gravitate toward the old 
idolatry, can find more that is congenial among the Roman 
Catholics than among their imitators. Yet under the patronage 
of the court and of some of the more influential foreign resi- 
dents, this superstition must needs grow. It can hardly fail to 
create a diversion from the interests of a simple faith and wor- 
ship, which is especially to be deprecated at the present crisis, 
when the autonomy of the native church is just beginning, and 
needs the combined zeal, effort and liberality of all who love 
the cause of Christ and seek the prosperity of Zion. 

We have spoken freely and warmly of this intrusion ; but we 
believe that we have said no more than candid Episcopalians 
would readily admit and endorse. For the English church and 
its American sister we cherish all due reverence, gratitude and 
affection ; and because we feel this, we can not think or write 
with easy tolerance of the stilted and popinjay caricatures of its 
solemn order and majestic ritual. 

There is also on the Islands a Roman Catholic Mission, num- 
bering as proselytes, (including all baptized persons,) more 
than twenty thousand souls. The Mormons have, too, a small 
settlement on the island of Lanai, and reckon, (including chil- 
dren,) not far from four thousand members. It does not ap- 
pear that either of these forms of belief is making rapid pro- 
gress, or presents any active hostility to the success of Protest- 
ant Christianity. 

While we should be gratified to see this new-born people 
united in faith and worship, we can conceive that this diversity 
of ministration, these forms of error, these tares growing with 


the wheat, may be made subservient to their better proficiency 
in divine things. Inquiry, comparison, mental activity on re- 


ligious subjects, will be aroused and guided ; the native pastors 
will feel the more intense need of taking heed to themselves, 
their doctrine and their flocks, because they are in the midst of 
gainsayers ; private Christians will have added inducements to 
be loyal to the Master who can receive no wounds so deep as in 
the house of his friends; and thus a more intelligent faith 
and a more fervent piety may spring from the present division, 
and may prepare the way for the ultimate triumph of the truth 
over all obstacles and hinderances. 
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We have forborne making extracts from the work under re- 
view, because we are unwilling that any of our readers should 
become acquainted with it in scraps or fragments. We have 
not even given an analysis of it, though our materials have 


been chiefly derived from it. Besides, there are no especially 


interesting extracts. The whole, from the Preface to the Ap- 
pendix, is full of intense interest for all who love their Saviour 
and their race. ‘The narrative flags not for one moment on the 
eager attention of the reader, nor can it fail to lift the devout 
heart as with a continuous anthem of praise to ILlim who has 
“given such power unto men,” as is shown forth in this regen- 
erated people. 

One thought suggests itself in conclusion. Much of the sci- 
ence of our day busies itself, with a depraved ingenuity, in de- 
taching man’s hold on the ancestral tree by which he traces his 
descent from God, and of which, among the progeny of the seec- 
ond Adam, he may become a living branch. The true answer 
to these speculations is not to be found in ethnology or in phys- 
iology. No race can make out an unbroken pedigree ; nor yet 
can we deny that there are strong analogies between the higher 
orders of quadrupeds and the lower members of the human fam- 
ily, not only in physical structure, but in mental capacity. 
Fifty years ago, the half-reasoning elephant or the tractable 
and troth-keeping dog might have seemed the peer, or more, of 
the unreasoning and conscienceless Hawaiian. From that very 
race, from that very generation, with which the nobler brutes 
might have scorned to claim kindred, have been developed the 
peers of saints and angels. Does not the susceptibility of re- 
generation, the capacity for all that is tender, beautiful and glo- 
rious in the humanity of the Lord from heaven — inherent in 
the lowest types of our race — of itself constitute an impassable 
line of demarcation between the brute and man? Has physical 
science a right to leave “the new man in Christ Jesus,” which 
the most squalid savage may become, out of the question in its 
theories of natural selection or spontaneous development? 
When the modern Lucretianism can account for the phenomena 
of Christian salvation, without the intervention of miracle, rev- 
elation, or Redeemer, and not till then, can it demand our 
respect as a tenable theory of the universe. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


TO IDAHO AND MONTANA: WANDERINGS THERE: 
RETURNING. 
BY WILLARD BARKOWS, ESQ., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
(Concluded from page 152.] 

DuRING our stay here we often made excursions into the 
deep glens and rocky passes of the mountains where it was dif- 
ficult for our mules to keep their footing, sometimes following 
up the little rivulets to their very source, hunting and fishing as 
well as looking for mineral rock. In the gorges of the moun- 
tuin we were frequently compelled, being walled in on all sides, 
to retrace our steps. In one of these excursions we found at 
the head of a creek, which was some ten miles from its en- 
trance into the valley below, the remains of a crater. It was 
enclosed on three sides by walls of rock, clay and sand two 
hundred feet high. It was circular in form, about three hun- 
dred yards in diameter, open only on one side, where a little 
rivulet ran out that was formed by a spring in the crater. The 
bottom was covered with lava and burnt rock, with the usual 
blossom in great abundance. This crater could not have been in 
operation for many years, as aged trees were found yet stand- 
ing in it, and evidently had been filled up many feet from the 
washings and caving in of the sides, which exhibit the varied 
strata of rock and earth. 

We often met in our rambles the grizzly bear, the monarch 
of the mountains, the king of all beasts. It being the season 
of the year when they have their young in charge and are very 
cross, we did not attack them. We killed the mountain sheep, 
or big horn, as they have been called by travellers ; and as they 
are a singular animal in their form and habits we will briefly 
describe them. They are of the goat kind in shape but more 
compactly built, and partake largely of the deer and antelope 
in their color, flesh and habits. The average weight of this 
animal is from seventy five to a hundred pounds, has hair like 
the deer, but no wool, as might be anticipated by its name. 


Che greatest curiosity is the immense horns it carries, weighing 


from thirty to fifty pounds, and the use they are put to, as 
asserted by the hunters and trappers. The head is small and 
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neck very slender, yet it is made to carry a weight oftentimes 
to half the amount of its body. These horns will measure ten 
and fifteen inches in circumference at the base, and curl only 
once around the head. 


The story of the trapper is, that in their dangerous passages 
over crag and cliff, for they inhabit the highest and most broken 
portions of the mountains, in jumping from precipices, they 


often miss their footing and are precipitated to a fearful depth 
below, in which case they always strike upon their horns. Some 
of the mountaineers go so far as to say that they have been 
seen, whole flocks of them, leaping or throwing themselves 
from lofty pinnacles of rock for sport, striking on their horns, 
and returning to the eminence to renew the exploit without the 
least appearance of injury. Ifowever true this may be of the 
habits of this animal, out of the many horns that we have ex- 
amined, we have never found one that was not battered and 
bruised upon that portion that would be naturally used by the 
animal for such purposes as above related. The flesh when fat, 
and they are seldom found poor, is of all other wild meat the 
most excellent. It excels that of the antelope even. It has no 
taste of the flesh of the sheep, but is more like the deer and 
antelope than any other. They inhabit the highest peaks of 
the mountains, go in flocks and live upon the choicest herbage. 

From the Rattlesnake country we turned toward the mines of 
Bannack City on Grasshopper Creek. The gulch diggings at 
this place are nearly exhausted and the miners are turning their 
attention to quartz lodes. Several crushing mills are now be- 
ing erected ; one quite extensive by Colonel Iluggins of Galena, 
Ill., and several lodes have been opened ready for operations. 
The city is built of logs and is about a half mile in extent, 
mostly upon one street, running down the gulch; business 
quite dull during the summer. This is the residence of the 
Governor; and as no particular place is mentioned in the or- 
ganic act of the territory for the seat of government, the Gov- 
ernor has called the legislature together this winter at this 
place. 

From here we followed the Grasshopper Creek into the 
mountains, and spent a week in prospecting on its head waters, 
but with little success, although some very rich lodes of gold 
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and silver have been discovered there this season. While 
there we made a visit to the top of Bald Mountain, one of the 
highest peaks in Montana or Idaho territory. The top of this 
mountain is perfectly void of vegetation, is about three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, with snow upon the summit. It 
was a very warm day in August, as we toiled up the steep as- 
cent, clambering over loose and rolling rocks; but we were 
richly repaid for all our exertions when we reached the top. 
The valleys below us were densely wooded with pine, except 
that here and there an open spot appeared, forming a kind of 
park, and often little lakes shone forth embedded in the solitude 
of the surrounding mountains. We could trace the rivulets as 
they sprang from the little gushing fountains, winding their 
way through the deep dark forests, rushing and tumbling over 
rock and through glen, as far as the eye could reach. 

Returning to Bannack City, and laying in supplies, our next 
exploration was to the head waters of Horse-prairie Creek, a 
stream of some magnitude, and another branch of the Jefferson 
Fork of the Missouri. This creek passes through one of the 
most beautiful and fertile valleys of the mountains. It heads 
near Salmon River, a branch of Lewis’ Fork of the Columbia. 
Lt. Mullen in his explorations for a Pacific railroad mentions 
it as among the richest valleys he passed through. The creck 
has many branches, upon some of which gold has been discoy- 
ered, but not in sufficient quantities to justify large investments 


for mining purposes. In ascending the creek we encamped one 
night at the Two Buttes, noted Jand marks in this section of 
country. It is where the creek has worn its passage through 


a range or spur of the mountains, leaving the walls some 
one hundred and fifty feet high. Here we found the battle 
ground of an Indian struggle that had recently taken place 
between a party of Blackfeet and Bannacks. They had met, 
probably accidentally while hunting upon this creek, and a skir- 
mish took place in which several were killed. The usual Indian 
signs were left upon the ground, such as conical heaps of sand 
and ashes, with small poles stuck in the top, and dried parch- 
ment of untanned elk skin floating from them like flags, having 
many curious marks and signs upon them. In other parts of 
the field small sticks were stuck in rows with cross sticks set in 
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the tops, pointing in different directions, large pieces of parch- 
ment swinging from the willows with Indian hieroglyphics upon 
them, the figures of Indians, horses’ feet, arrows, etc. To one 
acquainted with Indian signs and who can read them, it is inter- 
esting. The whole is designed as a history of the battle. Any 
tribe of Indians passing there after the battle can read the story, 
and learn the names of the tribes engaged, the attack, the num- 
ber killed, the victorious party, who erected the monuments, 
which way the repulsed party retreated, ete. In one place we 
found the leg of an Indian, cut off at the thigh joint, the leg- 
gings and moccasins still on it. In another place a head was 
found, and other parts of the body nearly devoured by wolves, 
and quantities of Indian clothing, that had apparently been torn 
from the bodies of the slain. Among all the Indian tribes that 
we have ever visited, we have never known one that respected 
the remains of a foe slain in battle, or that showed mercy to 
the prisoner, unless self-interest prompted to the act. 

After following the main branch of this creek as far as our 
baggage wagon would permit, we formed an encampment on 
the edge of a prairie in an aspen grove, near to a gushing 
mountain spring, and commenced our rambles in this part of 
Montana territory. There were many prominent peaks, deep 
ravines and most beautiful little valleys here, all bearing strong 
marks of mineral. In climbing the mountains it was our cus- 
tom to ride the mules and ponies as far up the sides as they 
could get footing, then dismount and pursue the route on foot. 
The most of these summits are rock, and often broken, and lie 
in confused heaps so that it became difficult even for the footman 
to make any progress. Yet on the highest pinnacles, flowers 
would be found growing out from among the rocks, of the most 
beautiful and variegated colors. During our excursions in these 
mountains from July to October, we gathered the seed of twenty 
new varieties in the mountains among the ferns and mosses, 
and in the valleys below. We find the wild pink, similar to 
those growing in our gardens, the soap weed with its expanded 
leaf and tall slim stem filled with blossoms ; but the richest and 
most beautiful of all is the Rocky Mountain rose and the lily of 
the valley. Many of these flowers are fragrant. The clear 
blue larkspur, and the wild geranium, a sweet little border 
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flower with red calyx, are found growing among the sage and 
greasewood all over the plains. 

One day in our rambles, two of us climbed one of the highest 
and most rugged peaks belonging to the Salmon River Moun- 
tains. Although it cost us, as well as our mules, a hard day’s 
work, we were well paid. It was a beautiful September day ; 
the valleys in the mountains seemed silent and melancholy as 
the sweet autumnal breeze swept along, ruffling the seared leaf 
and whispering the approach of the dying year. The sage hen 
rose from our path with whirring noise, the mountain rabbit 
with its long ears bounded along before us, and the sprightly 
antelope viewed us unaffrighted from a distant hill, as we wound 
our way up the sides of the mountain. Leaving our mules to 
graze on a little plateau about half way up the ascent, we took 
our rifles and, picking our way over rocks and among the 
stunted cedars, we at length reached the top, a rocky volcanic 
mass, forced up in every imaginable shape, and of various kinds 
of rock. From our elevated position we could see over a vast 
extent of country, tracing the windings of its streams by the 
deep dark lines of timber. This is very dense along all the 
mountain streams, so much so that it often becomes difficult to 
pick our way over the fallen and decayed logs. But few streams 
can be traced in the mountains, without the traveller’s being 
at times driven to the sides and on to the ridges. This sum- 
mit was destitute of snow, and of vegetation, excepting some 
mountain flowers of most beautiful colors, and plants belonging 
to the fern and moss family. 

In this trip and on these heights we learned more of the 
mountain sheep and its habits. We found its bed among the 
rocks on the very highest pinnacles, and where there was scarce 
footing for this animal. In places where the rock was small, it 
had pawed away the loose stones until a bed was formed on the 
smooth surface of the rock or gravel. Hundreds of these beds 
were found on the top and sides of these towering heights. 
Another curiosity in the habits of this animal is their paths in 
the descent of the mountain, each following the other on a 


bound, and always stepping in the same track, although some 

were much longer than others and very irregular, wearing holes 

in spots where there was earth or gravel among the rocks. We 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVII. 24 
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learned from an old trapper, that in thunder storms on the 
mountains, these animals always descend to the valleys until the 
storm passes,and often at night, a statement well verified to us, 
for as we returned late in the evening to the valley below, we 
came suddenly on a flock of fifteen or twenty, out of which we 
killed two. These were the only ones we ever saw in the yal- 
leys, although there was ample proof of their being there; but 
their visits were at night for food and water. 

From our elevated position at this time we also discovered 
the remains of another crater, blown out from the side of a 
mountain, from which issued the little creek we had so long fol- 
lowed. We had found the source of Horse-prairie Creek. It 
lay off to our right a few miles, too far to make the attempt to 
reach it before night, and we had no blankets with us. There- 
fore we delayed the examination for another day. After spend- 
ing a few hours on this peak, examining the rock and gathering 
flower seeds, we returned to our camp late at night, wet and 
hungry, our mules loaded with the flesh of the mountain sheep. 
A bright fire and some ribs of the sheep soon made us forget 
our weariness. 

At an early hour the next day the camp was in motion, and 
all hands busy making preparations to visit the crater. Blank- 
ets were packed, provisions and mining tools lashed to the pack- 
mules, and the cavaleade moved towards the mountains. We 
reached the little valley below the crater late in the afternoon, 
and searched for mineral. The next morning, following up the 
little rivulet among rocks and fallen timber we reached the 
mouth of the crater. It bore a resemblance to the one visited 
on the head waters of the Rattlesnake, having lava and blossom 
rock in vast quantities, thrown out, and strewn for a half mile 
over the surface of the ground. The walls of the crater were 
perpendicular, and generally too steep for ascent by man or 
beast, in many places two hundred feet high. The continued 
caving and falling of rock, clay and gravel from its sides, had 
filled up the chasm probably to a great depth. The bald eagle 
and the mountain raven, who had their nests there, seemed the 
only inhabitants of the gloomy place. A few flowers were 
gathered and some seeds. Several shafts were sunk for gold, 
but the bed rock could not be reached. Water would soon fill 
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the hole. We spent two days in this trip, killing some game, 
but finding no gold, or quartz rock. In the mouth of this crater 
we found an old Indian fort nearly gone to decay, built of logs 
in octagon form. It had been partially covered. It was prob- 
ably built by a party of Indians in one of their hunting excur- 
sions, who having discovered enemies, threw up these defences 
for a temporary abode. About eight miles down the creek 
froin the crater, gold is found and dug to a considerable extent. 

The theory of auriferous or gold producing regions is not 
generally known here, or used by the practical miner, and but 
few, if any understand the geological deposit of this valuable 
mineral. At what period the gold bearing rocks became im- 
pregnated with their precious contents is not known, but very 
long before those great and mighty convulsions that destroyed 
the mastodon, the bones of which are still found all over the 
continent of America. From the strata found in the deep 
gorges of the mountains, it is evident that both mountain and 
plain, hill and valley, have once been under the sea; and that 
subsequently all has been exposed to the action of subterranean 
fires. That this auriferous deposit and other minerals have 
been disturbed by the action of water, since they were first left 
in their beds, is very evident, being carried by streams or local 
deluges, sometimes to a great distance, and deposited in places 
widely different from those in which they were originally con- 
cealed. 


It is wonderful to behold the drift deposit now going on in 


some of the deep gorges of these mountains, by the wearings 
and washings. It consists of rock, sand and gravel. It is 
hard to conceive of the power required to move such immense 
bowlders as are often found at the mouths of these ravines. 
Nothing but the combined elements of the thunderstorm, the 
bursting of clouds and the accumulated waters upon the lofty 
precipice, could force such huge masses from mountain to val- 
ley. All these agencies have been at work for ages, probably 
long before the existence of man, and are still going on, tending 
to the development of the buried mineral treasures. From the 
strata exposed on the sides of bluffs and precipices, often for 
several hundred feet in height, and particularly in the remains 
of a crater it is found that they are very much contorted and 
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thrown into confusion, all tending to show the powerful volcanic 
action to which the rock has been subjected, and the manner in 
which masses have been forced by subterranean fires through 


the upper strata, breaking up the whole bed, and destroy- 


ing all the old characteristics. These rocks are evidently thrust 
up through the strata in a molten state, and are generally trap, 
greenstone, or serpentine. 

It is truly elevating and inspiring to traverse these mountains 
and contemplate the wonderful changes going on, and read 
from the strata and the dumb rock in this uninhabited land, the 
great history of the past. To feel that you are treading upon 
ground once deluged, then shaken by earthquakes and burnt 
with volcanic fires! Here hill and mountain came forth like the 
rush of waters, scattering rock and Jand on all sides! It is worth 
all the labor, trials and toils one experiences, to sit down amid 
the eternal silence and grandeur with which he is here sur- 
rounded, and behold the stupendous works of creation, as the 
work of almighty God, the being who made the mountain and 
the sea! Adding to all this the beautiful and sublime changes of 
sunlight and shade, reflecting upon the snow-capped mountains 
and the deep dark valleys of foliage, and again reaching into 
the blue sky, mountain and cloud, mingling earth and heayen, 
it amply compensates for all the fatigues and dangers of the 
journey. Some think it needful to wander along the Rhine and 
among the Alps to see the wild, the grand and the beautiful; 
but in an international exhibition of the best natural scenery we 
are abundantly able to enter the lists against all Europe. God 
constructed America on a yaster scale than has been generally 
supposed in the old world, and many a Switzerland lies hidden 
away in our vast West, only waiting for eyes to behold it. 
But these solitary places will soon be made yocal by the hum 
and business of life. Human progress will soon tear away 
the barriers that shut out from our view the beauties, glories 
and treasures of these regions. The Anglo-Saxon race will 
soon penetrate the darkest portions of these silent and immense 
solitudes, and the light of civilization will svon clear away the 
darkness of the mountain fastnesses, and the joy and sunshine 
of Christian homes 2ppear in every valley. 


Recent discoveries of gold and silver quartz lodes all over 
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Idaho and Montana territories warrant the belief that it will 
surpass all other portions of the American continent in its rich 
deposit of gold and silver. It is found upon all the head 
waters of the Missouri, as well as of the Columbia. Mines 
have been opened upon the Yellowstone, the Gallatin, Jefferson 
and Madison Forks of the Missouri, both of gulch gold and 
quartz rock, the assays of which prove as rich as those of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, or the mines of Australia. It only requires 
time and capital to develop them. Thousands of dollars are 
this year being invested in quartz mills, for the crushing of the 
ores, many of which are now on their way to that territory, and 
many more will go in the spring. The route across the plains 
is long and tedious, but this will soon be done away with, and 
the navigation of the Missouri and the Yellowstone opened, and 
a line of steamers, fitted for such service, regularly established. 
The great pathway between the two oceans is already open. 
Five days’ travel from Virginia City will place the traveller in 
Wallah Wallah, and eight days in Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco. Thus are our territories being filled up with intelligence, 
enterprise and power. 

From our tour up Horse-prairie Creek we visited the head 
waters of the Salmon River, tributaries of the Columbia, and 
then returned to Virginia City the first of October. Here we 
found a great influx of population, emigrants from all lands, 


the city full of life and animation, hundreds of houses having 
been built, new mines opened, and trade of all kinds in a flour- 
ishing condition. Immense shipments of flour had arrived from 


Salt Lake valley, and large quantities of potatoes and other 
vegetables from the Bitter-rvot valley, which is about two hun- 
dred miles distant toward the Columbia, and is settled with 
French, half-breeds and Indians, who cultivate largely the com- 
mon products, except corn. 

In the first settlement of Idaho, among the host of emigrants 
who flocked to the new gold mines were many gamblers, thieves 
and murderers, escaped from the hands of justice in the States 
and in California. Deserting soldiers, guerrillas and outlaws 
from the South and every other place congregated there. These 
desperadoes carried matters with a high hand, and for a while 


24" 
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threatened to overpower the more moral part of the com- 
munity, discarding all authority, and setting at defiance all law. 

The people were weak in authority at first, 1862, and these 
outlaws arranged matters so as to have territorial and county 
officers appointed from among their own number. No trial 
could be had that would convict the criminal. Robberies and 
murders were committed openly. Citizens were not safe in 
person or property, even in their own dwellings. At last the 
people, in the winter of 1863, rose in their own might, and in 
secret conclave organized a vigilance committee. One of the 
foremost of these desperadoes was arrested, tried, condemned 
and hung in the dead of night, confessing just before death, his 
knowledge of the whole plan of operations, and giving a list of 
all concerned in it. In the first three days of the acts of this 
committee nearly forty persons were arrested, tried, condemned 
and executed ; among whom were the sheriff and one or two of 
his deputies, several other county officers and men of apparent 
good standing, many of whom confessed their guilt before 
death. This summary proceeding sent terror to the hearts of 
all who belonged to the gang, and they fled to parts unknown. 
About sixty persons in all had been executed up to the first of 
October, 1864. Law and order have since prevailed, and the 
vigilance committee still hold their councils, ready at all times 
to bring men to justice, not without examination and trial, but 
without delay, bribery or corruption on the part of the culprit 
and his hirelings. This season the remnants of these bands 
seem to have gatherd, and probably joined by others of like 
character, have made their appearance on the plains, particu- 
larly along Snake River and in the passes of the mountains be- 
tween Virginia City and Great Salt Lake, committing robberies 
upon emigrants, returning miners and passengers by the mail 
coach. 

About the first of August passengers in the coach were robbed 
of twenty-three thousand dollars in gold dust. This took place 
not more than a hundred miles from Virginia City. Up to the 
present time armed bandits prowl along the road, lying in wait 
for the returning miner, and nothing but constant vigilance, force 
of arms, and superior numbers will deter them from robbery and 
murder. 
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On the 5th of October we formed a select party of eight, 
consisting principally of merchants and bankers, ch: artered. an 
extra coach of Oliver’s express line to Salt Lake, there to 
make connection with the California overland mail stage for the 
States. Each of the party had more or less gold to convey, 
so that in the aggregate we had about one hunived and thirty 
thousand dollars. Our design of returning to the States with 
treasure could not be hidden from the spies of the gang who 
are kept in the city to watch the chances for plunder. We were 
well aware of the operations of the gang, and knew that we 
should be watched, and were particular to form our company of 
persons known to be true, and who had a personal interest in 
protecting the treasure. We were armed with double barrelled 
shot guns, loaded with buck shot, and our revolvers, fully de- 
termined that no party should approach the stage, night or day, 
without our being satisfied of their honest intentions. It was 
the custom of the bandits either to secrete themselves in bush, 
or behind some rock where the coach would pass close to them, 
or at some short turn in the road, around a point of rocks. 
Once an attack was made upon the stage previous to our jour- 
ney, by a company of packers, who were dressed as miners, 
and approached, meeting the stage. When opposite, a part of 
them being on each side, they run the muzzles of their guns 
into the faces of the passengers, one being in charge of the 
driver and horses. This operation was so sudden that it gave 
no time for the passengers to get their arms, and consequently 
they could not defend themseves. The bandits on such occa- 
sions call out, “ hands up”; and every passenger must obey at 
peril of his life, nor can he lower his hands, or move until one 
of the gang has received all the arms of the passengers. Then 
all are ordered out and searched for their treasure. The great 
secret of defence is, not to let the enemy find you unprepared. 

Thus with our arms across our laps, and one of our number 
always upon the box with the driver, giving us notice of the 
approach of any one from behind or before, and of all thickets 
or rocks near which we were about to pass, we travelled six 
hundred and fifty miles, night and day, in six days, sleeping by 
turns as best we could. On the third day out, while ascending 
& long hill, we met a dark swarthy looking man, with Mind 
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bushy locks, mounted on a fine black horse with the usual trap- 
pings attached to a frontiersman. He rode along close beside 
the coach, eyeing us and our arms with a very interested gaze 
and passed on out of sight. He was recognized by one of the 
party as belonging to a gang of cut-throats that had previous- 
ly been in Virginia City. We supposed him to be a spy, 
and had we not been so completely armed and ready to 
defend ourselves we might have had an attack from the gang, 
as it was an easy matter for him to notify the bandits, by 
taking an easy cut-off, and coming in ahead of the stage. 

In this manner these outlaws infest the highway, having their 
depot in some of the dark glens of the mountain. Banished 
from civilized society, known to the officers of justice, they 
have no home but among the haunts of wild beasts, and are 
afraid to seek one while the mark is upon them as an outlaw 
and a robber. 

Our passage to Salt Lake occupied six days, a longer time than 
usual, owing to the want of stock, which was allowed to run at 
large at the stations, and often strayed off. Many of the sta- 
tion houses had been burned by the Indians, and often one 
team had to be driven twenty four and even forty miles, stop- 
ping only to feed. We had provided ourselves for such emer- 
gencies and often had recourse to our lunch box. Thus did we 
endure our ride in a stage coach from Montana to the capital of 
Utah, a distance of six hundred and fifty miles, over rocks and 
mountains, across the desert plain, in an old dilapidated hack, 
with curtains torn, seats broken, harness in pieces, drawn by 
four worn out mules, and with drivers but little superior in in- 
tellect or manners to the mule. Once we were upsct in the 
dead of night, dark and cold, and with a broken vehicle found 
our way on foot to the station, fifteen miles distant. ‘The hack 
being repaired by ourselves, and fresh mules caught from the 
prairies, we pursued our way liable at all times to robbers and 
murderers, seldom finding inhabitants or any place that would 
furnish us a fresh meal, at even two dollars and fifty cents each. 

We arrived at Salt Lake City on the eleventh of October. It 
was one of those enchanting autumnal evenings that are so fre- 


quent in this valley, that we came in sight of this great “ City 
of the Saints.” The sun had just begun to hide itself beliind 
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the Bear River Mountain, as we rode down the valley that was 
between the lake and the mountain. We had long been absent 
from the abodes of civilization, and as we passed farm after 
farm, with immense herds of horses, cattle, and sheep, stacks 
of wheat, and fields of standing corn, we thought of home and 
all its endearing associations. The lake of fifty miles in breadth 
and one hundred in length, lay on our right, without sail or 
craft of any kind on its still and placid bosom, it being too shal- 
low for even a canoe to float, for miles from its shore. 

No one can comprehend the progress and improvements in 
agriculture that have taken place in this valley, without seeing 
it, and none would believe the magnificence and beauty that ex- 
ists in the city itself, which is located upon a gently rolling plain. 
The city is of large dimensions, laid out upon a liberal scale, 
giving to each family two acres of land upon which to build, 
which is now studded with fruit and ornamental trees, giving it 
the appearance of a city long settled. The architecture of its 
buildings is simple, yet neat, and ornamented with shrubbery, 
vines and flowers in great profusion. Its streets are wide, clean 
and smooth, with sidewalks paved, and streams of water run- 
ning beside each street throughout the city, brought from the 
mountain, a distance of about eight miles, for purposes of irri- 
gation. 

Its public buildings are of modern style, built with much 
taste, from logs, lumber, stone, brick and adobe, and some of 
hewn granite. The old temple is yet used for worship, the new 
one not yet being finished. ‘This building is one hundred and 
twenty four feet wide and one hundred and ninety long, a 
structure of architectural beauty and order seldom found in the 
States. Its basement is of light blue granite, and the main 
body of brick. 


The Tabernacle, of which the foundation alone is finished, 


is one of the most extensive buildings of the age, and its 
architecture, as seen from the plans, the most grand and 
magnificent. The foundation is of solid granite blocks, hewn 
and dressed with curve and angle. This building was com- 


menced five years ago; its foundation is seventeen feet below 
the surface, and the whole edifice is to be of the same material 
as the foundation, and when completed will seat fifteen thousand 
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people. It is one hundred and fifty feet by two hundred and 
fifty, and will probably require ten years to finish it. It is built 
with the tithing fund of the church. 

Our acquaintance with the Hon. Mr. Hooper, former dele- 
gate to Congress from Utah, enabled us to see much of the 
manners and customs, as well as the trade and commerce of 
this great Mormon city, in the wilderness of Utah. We were 
introduced to its founder, Brigham Young, and received many 
courtesies. Having formed the acquaintance of his son, Brig- 
ham, a few years since in Washington City, we anticipated 
seeing him in his western home, but he was absent in Europe. 

President Young is about sixty years old, of very pleasant 
countenance and fine address, pleasing in his manners and con- 
versation, and full of life and vigor. Surrounded by his head 
men and clerks, he seems possessed of an active mind, is a first 
class business man, and manages his empire seemingly with 
ease and tranquillity. No modern general has governed an 
army of one hundred and fifty thousand men for any length of 
time with so little rebellion and desertion as has Mr. Young his 
colony of one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 

The settlement of Salt Lake was commenced about seventeen 
years ago. Its people are from every quarter of the habitable 
globe, and of every grade and disposition, from the lame, the 
halt and blind, to the sharp, cunning aspirant after wealth, 
power and worldly glory. There have been some seceders from 
the Mormon faith and government, but very few compared with 
its population. The great secret of success is the principle, 
that all must labor; and the great progress in agriculture 
plainly shows that the principle is well sustained. ‘There are 
no idlers among the Mormon population of Salt Lake or its 
settlements, which extend one hundred and fifty miles down this 
rich and fertile valley. That ignorance prevails among the 
lower classes there is no doubt, but all are obedient to the laws. 
But for the departure of their leader and counsellor from the 
great truths of the Bible and the principles of a pure and holy 
religion, he would be honored and blest as a philanthropist, a 
great and good man, for opening in the wilderness a home for 
the thousands, a colony that has eclipsed all others in America, 
and created more homes for the friendless. Our day of rest 
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and amusement was rendered very pleasant here, in wandering 
over the city, conversing with its inhabitants, and feasting on 
the grape, the peach, apple and other fruits, which grow here in 
abundance. 

We bade adieu to the great “ City of the Latter Day Saints,” 
with all their comforts, ignorance and heathen rites, on the thir- 
teenth of October, and took our way to Denver, in Colorado 
territory. The road from Salt Lake to Denver is good, with 
but one chain of mountains to pass. From this place our 
Concord coach had its full complement of passengers, nine in- 
side and three or four outside, all armed for Indian warfare, as 
the road was infested by them to near Fort Kearney. We 
passed the first and second days and nights without any fear of 
Indians, and might have had some comfort but for the crowded 
condition of the coach. On the third day we came to that 
portion of the country in which they had been troublesome. 
We found the stage stations burned, with no hay for stock, 
settlers driven from their farms, their fields of grain abandoned, 
and often their houses destroyed by the savages. The little mil- 
itary posts scattered along this line are of no use in Indian war- 
fare. ‘There are not enough at any one post to defend itself, or 
make an attack on Indians of any considerable number, and the 
officers as well as soldiers are unskilled in Indian fighting. The 
Sioux who prowl along this route have no right there; their 
home is on the Missouri, and they have only to be made to 
know and suffer the consequences of their conduct, if found in 
that country. 

After a ride of five hundred miles from Denver to the Mis- 
souri, over one of the best roads in the world, we arrived at 
Omaha on the twenty-fifth of October, worn out by fatigue and 
constant watching, and after remaining for a few days, crossed 
the State of lowa, a distance of three hundred and twenty 
miles, by stage and railroad to the city of Davenport, on the 
Mississippi River ; and thus closed our “Trip to Idaho.” 

Let the reader be assured that it is no pleasure trip across 
these plains and over these mountains, by wagon train or stage. 
You may love to dwell on the magnificence and grandeur you 
may see on the route, but before you attempt to make the trip 
to Idaho, sit down by your own fireside and contemplate the 
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amount of ease and luxury you will experience. You may 
build your airy castles high and splendid, and gather your gold 
without labor, but when you come to the reality, your day 


dreams of home and comforts will send a thrill of anguish to 
the heart, and with bitter regret will you long for the day when 
you can once more sit by the hearthstone with those you love, 
and be satisfied with that providence which supplies your every 
need, without the gold. When the storm and the tempest, on 
the mountain and in the valley, shall beat on you, and your 
half famished beasts look in dumb silence their reproach, when 
the gnawings of hunger seize on your own weary and worn 
frame, then will you remember with sorrow the blessings of 
home and of comfort. No song of the morning lark, or even 
the plaintive notes of the whippoorwill, will serve to cheer your 
lonely hours. There are not even frogs to pipe their notes in 
the evening twilight of spring; no cooing of the dove or chirp 
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of the robin is heard in the dismal silence of the plains or the 
deep glens of the mountains. No note of civilization will sa- 
lute your ear, or the hum of industry be heard throughout this 
wild and romantic region, and your visions of gold will vanish 
long before you reach the land of its deposit. There is not more 
than one out of ten in the mining districts that dig for gold 
after their arrival there. It is hard labor, and none ever work 
so hard in tilling the soil as those who work the mines. This 
is the reason why so many seek other employment, and try to 
live an easier life there. But few, compared with the number 
who go, return much better off than when they started, and 
thousands beg their way back and are helped home by their 
friends ; yet the march is onward and westward. The overland 
emigration during the past year is estimated at over one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons. 

Our next trip to Montana will be this present month of 
May, by way of the Missouri river to Fort Benton, thirty two 
hundred and fifty miles by steamer, and thence two hundred 
and sixty miles by land to Virginia City. 
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ARTICLE  YV. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 
BY THE REV. W. T. SAVAGE, FRANKLIN, N. H. 


As the time approaches for the assembling of this body, it 
naturally engages the attention of thoughtful persons well 
affected toward Christianity and republican institutions, and 
especially of such as adhere to the faith and polity of the New 
England fathers. 

Such assemblages have been rare in the history of the denom- 
nation, not more than four or five of them having been held 
since the first settlement of the country; and we are free to 
confess to having entertained doubts as to the expediency of 
calling this Council. These, however, arose not because there 
was not need of a new infusion of energy into the ecclesiastical 
life of New England ; nor because the present grand period in 
the history of the republic is not an appropriate time for the 
rallying of relivious and social forces ; nor yet, because the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the order do not afford the peculiar tonic 
energy which the cause of Christ and the safety of the country 
demand. The hesitation was as to whether there were sense 
of need, conscious responsibility and union enough in the dilfer- 
ent sections of the Congregational commonwealth to make them 
thoroughly in earnest, and to give the movement success ; 
whether, in a word, the denomination wished for a National 
Council. 

The preliminary conference of State committees of Novem- 
ber 16th and 17th, in the city of New York, dispelled from our 
mind all doubt in the premises. There the map of the country 
was unrolled and the action of the older parts on the newer 
pointed out ; mistakes in past effort were called up and candidly 
admitted, and the work of reconstruction and evangelization to 
be accomplished fully set forth. Men of the West, this side 


the Rocky Mountain wall, were there prompt and eager ; 


ministers of action and name, and noble laymen, endowed with 
open purse and ready hands, with power and persuasion on 
their lips. Men of the East, and of the Centre, filled with 
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good principles and skilled to know the times were there, and 
could not fail to be moved by the brave spirits taking the van. 
Whether any of these Westerners had been on gunboats or in 
the lines, at the taking of Forts Donnelson and Henry, or at 
the reduction of Vicksburg, we are not aware. They seemed 
at least to be of the same quality, and soon it became plain that 
the West is at one with the East, or rather that it is in advance 
of the East in the common cause. This was important in itself. 
We deemed it of account also, because, in the moral situation, 
as in the military, the West affords one main point d’appui, at 
which the power of religious democracy must be applied for the 
reconstruction of society at the South. It came to light also 
that the West originated the call for the National Council. By 
its suffrages also, the body was located at the capital of New 
England, now, as always in the past, the denominational 
centre. 

Religious ideas are central in human society. The Congre- 
gational principles and spirit have ever been the heart and life 
of New England, and in no small degree, they have given form 
and support to the institutions of the republic. “ The princi- 
ples of New England,” said Tocqueville, “ have imbued the 
whole Confederation, and extend their influence to the whole 
American world.” 

There has occurred, however, a wide spread departure, and 
in some quarters an actual apostasy, from the primitive faith 
and polity. The foundations on which the church and the re- 
public were originally built have been extensively removed, and 
others have been substituted, unable to support the superincum- 
bent weight. The effect on the republic is, that the edifice 
has cracked through the centre, and a portion of it has actu- 
ally fallen, while the entire energies of the country are de- 
manded to restore and shore up the structure and save it from 
ruin. The effect on the church is, that while by virtue of the 
divine power residing in it, it can never be overthrown, its 
etherial spirit is depressed, its influence is limited and the full 
work given it to perform remains unaccomplished. All things 
in church and state indicate the presence of one of those marked 
eras in human affairs, when causes of good and evil, having 
long operated together and wrought out their own proper re- 
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sults, at length have met in collision, the antagonistic to destroy 
each other, and the rest to combine anew, and take a new de- 
parture for the weal or woe of generations in the future. 

The present then, it appears, is the appropriate time to take 
away the false and restore the true foundations, to strengthen 
whatever is weak, and rally anew the life forces of the nation. 
The sword is doing a mighty work in meeting the fierce assaults 
of a false civilization; but there is a mightier work to be 
wrought by the energies of peace. All spiritual powers should 
be aroused and put upon the field. Has Congregationalism 
grown old and spent its force, or is there concealed in it an 
energy capable of yet greater expansion? Has this organizing 
power, so efficient for good at the outset of the country, and so 
beneficent in all its subsequent history, any farther blessings to 
confer on the land and the world? For men of faith and free- 
dom these questions admit of but one answer. 

The design of the present movement is to secure a revival 
and greater development of evangelical Congregationalism ; and 
the main significance of the proposed National Council must be 
found in its bearing on this end. As, in the action of Congre- 
gational synods in the past, obstacles are to be removed from 
the path, new avenues to effort, if need be, are to be opened 
and the denomination in body and spirit girded anew for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom. The Council will prove a success, 
if it shall be found gifted with insight, comprehensiveness of 
view, power of adaptation and Christian energy: it will prove 
a failure, if, by the frown of Heaven, it shall be found bereft of 
these essential qualifications. 

Hlere are churches and a nation two centuries and a half old, 
advanced beyond infancy and youth, just entering on their ma- 
turity. Trials necessary to the development of character have 
come; the heroic period is reached. Shortly the sword will 


have finished its necessary work; in the changed position the 


armies of peace need reorganization and adaptation anew to the 
field. It is a work of Christian statesmanship. The genius 
and manners of the people, as trained by the church and other 
agencies, must be understood. The religious institutions and 
the spirit they contain must be appreciated. The mutual action 
of these upon one another must be ascertained, and wherever 
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found necessary adjusted anew. Obstacles must be examined 
and overcome. If the church has been cramped and confined, 
it must be liberated. All things must be so adjusted that the 
divine power and culture may be best received by Christians, 
and the spiritual blessings with which they are entrusted in 
fullest measure communicated to the world. These things, 
moreover, must be done in such manner as shall find approval 
by the constituency which the Council shall represent ;_ for by a 
fundamental law of the Congregational polity, the acts of this 
body will be invested with no authority over any church or in- 
dividual, except so far as the weight of reason they may carry 
shall give them acceptance. 

What then is the actual relationship of Congregationalism to 
American society and the illumination of the world? What is 
its appropriate function in the republic? What is its place in 
the marshalling of the forces that are to conquer the world for 
Christ ? 

If it should be affirmed that Congregationalism is the de- 
mocracy of religion, the form most homogeneous with, and 
nearly allied to our national life, and withal a most elastic and 
vigorous supporter of the republic, the statement would help 
truly to define its political affinities and relations. This localiza- 
tion of it would be just in relation to Presbyterianism, a par- 
tially oligarchic system, under which the membership and the 
status of each individual are dependent on a few elected for life, 
and in the government of which the clerical power largely pre- 
dominates. It would be just in regard to Episcopalianism, a 
monarchico-aristocratic polity, where to the commons is united, 
in the government, a house of apostolically consecrated lords, 
and where the diocesan edifice is surmounted by the jure divino 
bishop. The statement would be just, @ fortiori, in reference 
to the Methodist Episcopal, and the Roman Catholic system, in 
each of which, the former in theory, and the latter in practice, 
the clergy reign supreme and the people are without voice in 
the government. In distinction from all these, the Congrega- 
tional system presents a polity where all power resides in the 
body of the people; where officers are held constantly re- 
sponsible to them, and power when delegated speedily returns 
to their hands again. 
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Should it be asserted further, that the Congregational polity, 
more nearly than any other, exemplifies the divine idea indicated 
in the New Testament ; that in its distinctive principles it is the 
very one, in fact, set up by the apostles in the primitive church, 
before worldly ambition invaded the rights of Christian pastors 
and disciples, we would not dispute the thesis. We believe 
it could be maintained by an appeal to the general principles 
and policy of Paul, the great Christian statesman, and his coad- 
jutors ; and by reference also to the particular passages in which 
the subject is brought forward in the New Testament. The 
churches of Christ at the beginning of our era appear to have 
been local congregations of believers, equal with each other, 
having the power of self-government, independent for securing 
their private welfare, but united in the fellowship of Christ for 
accomplishing the general purposes of his kingdom. Diocesan, 
classical, provincial or national churches do not seem to be pro- 
vided for or contemplated, in the records of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Should it be said that Congregationalism presents the polity 
which affords the most direct and ready action to the power of 
divine truth, and which, of all others, relies most fully and ex- 
clusively on it for suecess in the work of Christ’s kingdom ; 
while we regard the saying as true, we also recognize the fact 
stated as one giving fullest honor to God and greatest distinc- 
tion to this branch of the Christian church. Intricate church 
judicatories and centralized authorities, in imitation of those of 
human governments, with the unquestionable advantages some- 
times attending them, often serve to overload and retard the 
energy of the truth. The simplest forms with the presence of 
Christ, are found to be enough. 

Should it be added to these statements, that wherever this 
form of church government has obtained existence, it has been 
attended with the highest and best results, this also we are 
ready to accept. We gladly accord to other forms of church 
organization the full measure of their present efficiency and of 
their historical renown. ‘To the achievements of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy we are not blind. Amidst its manifold 
atrocities and persecutions of God’s saints, it appears at some 
times to have upheld the order of the world, and to have saved 
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it from anarchy. It stored and preserved from destruction the 
sacred Scriptures, with treasures of ancient literature, and 
handed down the priceless deposit to later times. The Episco- 
pal hierarchy, despite its aristocratic constitution and ritualistic 
arrogance, has stood a powerful bulwark, in Europe, at least, 
against the deeper reaction of the Romish despotism, and by its 
noble Christian literature and active Bible circulation has greatly 
blest the world. Of the polities of Luther and the Genevan 
reformer, the children of liberty and intelligence everywhere 
have reason to be proud. The achievements of the churches of 
Germany and Scotland are renowned among all nations. Our 
hearts turn to them with fond desire, as to the brave soldiers 
returning from their conflicts on many a battle field, where all 
that is valuable to us was saved from the ruthless foe. Still 
we can not forget that these hierarchies and church systems are 
but so many monuments indicating the wanderings of God's 
people away from the true path marked out for them. 
They are so many fortified posts erected in the stress of the 
conflict as a shelter from the enemy. Each measures off its 
stadium of the journey back, in the church’s return to a pure 
Christianity. Each has had its notable conflicts and its victo- 
ries. But the most conspicuous triumphs ever achieved have 
been secured under the simplest polity through which Chris- 
tianity has asserted its power on the world. We refer to the 
earliest successes as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, from 
the day of Pentecost onward ; and to the latest, as developed in 
the history of the United States of America. The ecclesiastical 
faith and polity of New England have succeeded in developing 
religion in combination with liberty, equality of conditions and 
universal intelligence, ina manner such as has been achieved 
in no other age or country; and they seem to have demon- 
strated the principles and methods by which an enduring repub- 
lic may be securely established — the greatest social problem 
of the Christian era. 

In a previous number of this Review,* we took occasion to 
mark the different religious and political elements transported 
to the New World from the Old, in the first settlement of the 
United States, and to point out their different development and 


*The Boston Review. Vol. II., p. 69. 
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varying results, in the growth and maturity of the country. 
New England became the seat of Puritanism and democracy ; 
while Virginia, both in the institutions set up and the condition 
of the people, became the representative of Episcopalianism 
and aristocracy. In the expansion of the two systems and the 
contest which followed, the latter retired from the political field, 
and the free churches, the common schools and the printing 
press carried the day: the republic was established. But on 
the religious field the democratic polity so necessary to con- 
struct society for political freedom, retired. The Congrega- 
tional churches in effect, surrendered existence beyond the lim- 
its of New England. They abandoned their own church or- 
ganization and consigned over the plentiful fruits of their effort 
to a different name and system. This, though done in a lofty 
spirit of Christian fraternity, we regard a great mistake. Had 
New England done the same in the political field, we had had 
no republic to-day. 

We have been too intimately associated with the Presbyte- 
rian church not to bear in high honor the noble body of Chris- 
tians which it includes, and we shall never utter a word derog- 
atory to its distinguished usefulness, or its good name. But 
when the fact is stated that that branch of the Christian church 
is governed entirely by the clergy and by a life-elected eldership, 
we see the ineradicable diversity between it and Congregational- 
ism; where all power resides in the hands of the people. To 
attempt the fusion of the different polities 1s vain ; and to trans- 
fer the elements of hundreds, or perchance thousands of Con- 
gregational churches from a republican organization to an aris- 
tocratic system, we can not think to have been for the welfare 
of the Christian commonwealth. 

The changes from the ancient New England polity to the 
Episcopalian and Roman Catholic systems, we suppose to have 
been far less frequent and important; and, when occurring, to 
have proceeded on quite different grounds ; as when under the 
reigning equities of the land, a person here and there appears, 
who prefers a monarchical form of government to that of the 
republic. Some personal peculiarity or exigency probably 


determines his predilection. Thus, tempest-tossed clergymen 


sometimes find rest; and young ladies of a poetical tempera- 
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ment come to sit under the lawn sleeves, and look up with great 
refreshment and delight. We have fellow feeling with them, 
and in sympathy would recall the suggestion of Sterne — per- 
haps it is in his “ Sentimental Journey” ; that “ when the situa- 
tion is what we would wish, nothing is so ill-timed as to hint at 
the circumstances which made it so.” 

Such, then, being the facts of Congregationalism, and such its 
relation to American society and the cause of Christianity, it 
seems plain that its proper field of operations is the entire coun- 
try and the whole world, for the propagation both of its spirit 
and form, its faith and organism, its doctrine and polity. This 
branch of the Christian church is the heart of hearts of Amer- 
ican institutions. It should not be hemmed in by any other 
organizations or powers whatever, but girding on anew its well- 
proved armor, it should develop its utmost power and accom- 
plish its appropriate results, as widely as possible. In the spirit 
of fraternal love to all who adore the name of Jesus, it should 
seek to occupy the entire land ; as far forth as possible it should 
enter and bless the opening South; and, with Christ as leader, 
and clothed with the influence of this great nation it has done 
so much to create, it should publish the Gospel, in codperation 
with others, to the whole earth. 

Yet it is not to be disguised, that there are difficulties attend- 
ing the Congregational system as a working power, on the field 
it has already made for itself, and the larger field it is called to 
occupy. 

Some difficulties however, that seemed inherent in the sys- 
tem, have remarkably disappeared in the actual experience of 
the denomination. It was naturally anticipated that democratic 
churches, united by simply spiritual ties, would prove deficient 
in the energy necessary to project their influence on the world, 
and that they would be found feeble in the work of advancing 
Christ’s cause in places where his name is not known. Provin- 
cial, diocesan or national churches have been thought, by their 
organization, better adapted to wield the power of Christianity 
and win triumphs for the Gospel. So it was antecedently 
thought of republics as compared with monarchical and aristo- 
cratic governments, in reference to asserting national power and 
wielding on foreign nations the energies of war. But in the ac- 
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tual experience neither of republican states nor republican 
churches have these relative disadvantages been realized. On 
the other hand, the popular principles and spirit have proved 
themselves reliable and adequate not only for vigorous action in 
great emergencies, but also for sustained effort after the time of 
excitement is past. The results bearing on this point as shown 
us in history are signally significant as compared with all that 
autocratic, oligarchic or class effort has been able to accomplish. 
The admirable energy and constancy of the democratic North 
in resisting the great aristocratic slaveholders’ rebellion, and the 
steady vigor of the constituency of the American Board in 
their aggressions on the heathen world, in behalf of Christ’s 
kingdom, illustrate this. 

Yet it is necessary to look more nearly at particular facts in 
the condition and working of the popular system. It is stated 
by those who have made investigation of the subject, and who 
know whereof they affirm, that not one half the people of the 
State of New Hampshire have place on the Sabbath, in any 
house used for the public worship of God, and that not one 
half the people ever unite in such worship. The same condition 
of things, we are. credibly informed, exists also in the States of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and throughout New England at 
large. Now the Congregational church is the mother church of 
New England. Other churches, doubtless, are in a measure 
implicated in the reproach, but the mother church is involved in 
the greatest degree. If the diocesan of London, with the sec- 
ular and spiritual powers vested in him as a lord of the realm 
and bishop of Christ’s flock, is held in some degree responsible 
fur the masses of ignorance and vice fermenting in the purlieus 
of his Cathedral of St. Paul, is not the mother church of New 
England in some measure amenable for the falling off of the 
people from loyalty to God and the principles of the Fathers? 
The point of difficulty is this: Are the Congregational churches 
of New England competent to fill the place they occupy? Are 
they masters of the position, so as adequately to accomplish 
God's work, or are they practically incompetent? In no proper 
consideration of the subject can this aspect of it be overlooked. 
It presents a most prominent difficulty. The Fathers settled 
New England for the express purpose of worshipping God and 
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founding a Christian commonwealth, and now a majority do 
not worship him at all. The result is significant. 

There are difficulties also in the action of the Congregational 
system, or, perhaps we should say, the non-action of it. There 
is a prevailing indifference to Congregational principles, mani- 
festing itself, sometimes in the form of ignorance, again as- 
suming the aspect of careless neglect, and often, when difficult 
or unpleasant duty is enjoined, developing itself as sheer cow- 
ardice. The demoralization appears extensively in individ- 
uals, in churches and in more general ecclesiastical bodies. In 
some places, in fact, it hardly seems apparent that there is a 
church government at all. Let examples speak : 

A pastor and church invite a mutual council to advise re- 
specting his dismission from the pastorate. Difficulties have 
arisen, not affecting his character and general usefulness, but 
bearing on his success in that locality. After candid inquiry 
and deliberation the council advises that he be dismissed, on 
conditions found equitable in the case. The church assembles 
and hears the result; but, declining the conditions, holds the 
pastor dismissed. Ere long it calls another pastor and summons 
another council. This body, without question respecting the 
past, proceeds at once to examine the new shepherd and install 
him over the flock. What a mockery of equity, order and 
Christian brotherhood! It would seem that the idea of their 
own church polity had not yet arrived at that beautiful town ; 
or else that, by general consent, it had been banished from it. 
Did the council aid to plant it there ? 

IIere is another case: A pastor is called to a council assem- 
bled to pacify brethren and heal strife in a neighboring church. 
In loyalty to Christ, he goes to express the fellowship of the 
disciples in the emergency that has arisen; he bears his own 
expenses, and day after day devotes his time and energies to 
hearing the case, in company with his associates ; he reaches a 
clear decision in his own judgment, and it is expressed in the 
result. Henceforth, ceaseless hostility pursues him from that 
quarter —an enmity as inveterate as his judgment has been 
clear and logically uttered. Unlike the civil judiciary, the 
ecclesiastical tribunal has lost its influence as such, and pains 
and penalties often fall on the heads of the individual supporters 
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of gospel equity and truth. Their consolation flows only from 
some of those sources whence Gibbon finds such ample solace 
for the faithful Cyprian, under the tortures of his bloody mar- 
tyrdom. 

Take still another case: A church seeks for itself a pastor ; 
a candidate is heard and invited to the office; he accepts the 
call and is settled. Shortly dissent appears. Some erro- 
neous or improper view is presented from the pulpit, the 
preacher is not up to the mark, or rotation is desirable. A 
council ensues. The pastor, sincere, loyal to Christ, self-sacri- 
ficing, at the caprice of a few persons is, in effect, put on trial 
for what to him is dearer than life, reputation, involving the 
power to do good. For expediency’s sake he is dismissed, 
while the grand equities pertaining to character and public use- 
fulness are destroyed. Meanwhile Presbytery looms up in the 
distance, a bulwark of defence for its faithful supporters. Some 
kind, sympathizing lady puts into his hand a little volume 
demonstrating the order and beauties of the Episcopalian fold. 
Or if the arrow in his soul is peculiarly deadly, the apostolic 
grace of Rome offers him the only genuine resource. 

It has been stated that the theological seminary in New York 
city, under the direction of the New School Presbyterian church, 
has recently contained a larger number of students from Con- 
gregational families than were found at the time in the entire 
membership of the Congregational seminary at Andover. We 
do not vouch for the accuracy of the statement regarding the 
pupils, but that some of the distinguished teachers at the New 
York institution have drawn strength from the free air and polity 
of New England, we are aware. How it may be at present 
with the Presbyterian seminary in the queen city of the West, 
we do not know, but five and twenty years ago, had an institution 
been taken from the heart of Massachusetts or Connecticut and 
been dropped down bodily on Walnut Hills, it could hardly 
have been in its origin more thoroughly Congregational, profes- 
sors and students, than the Lane Seminary at that time. 

Many influences, doubtless, concur in producing such results, 
but the general sluggishness, if we should not rather call it 
paralysis of the Congregational organism, has great effect. 
Ministerial character is not adequately protected in New Eng- 
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land, by its ecclesiastical polity. Gifted young men, required 
to abjure the world, and live solely for the interest of another, 
will not surrender all remaining to them of value to the caprice 
of indifference, prejudice and undefined usage. And men, 
longer in the ministry, who are willing, and more than willing, 
to bear opposition from the enemy, for Christ’s sake, may not 
feel called on every day to exercise the sublimities of their holy 
religion, and in order to maintain their own integrity and self- 
respect be crucified in the name and by the adherents of the 
Gospel. The avowal of the calm and heroic Edwards the elder 
—never more calm and heroic than in the Northampton troubles 
of 1750 —has embodied the sentiment of many an observer of 
the administration of the Congregational polity since: “I have 
long been perfectly out of conceit of our unsettled, independent, 
confused way of church government in the land.” If the diffi- 
culty now referred to were organic, it might find its appropri- 
ate remedy, where President Edwards was inclined to seek it, 
by the introduction of Presbyterian elements, or by importing 
an element of power from some other source ; but as the eccen- 
tric or sluggish action is simply practical, the correction should 
be made in accordance with the genius and laws of the system. 

In regard to the non-evangelized majority of the New Eng- 
land population, and the demoralized condition of the Congre- 
gational polity, the National Council is called to an important 
work. ‘The latter topic we regard as vital. The successful 
power must, and will have the energy and enthusiasm of the 
aspiring young. It is suicide to drive them off to other arms 
in the grand service. 

Having thus indicated the character, position and relations of 
the denomination, and the design of the National Council with 
reference to its revivification and increased efficiency, the ques- 
tion remains, What is it incumbent on that body to do? In 
what way will the Council best meet the demands of the world 
and of Christ’s kingdom? A few words will suffice to outline 
our answer : 

In the first place, it behooves the National Council, when 
assembled, to define to itself, and clearly symbolize to others, 
what evangelical Congregationalism is, body and soul, organ- 
ism and spirit, the earthly chalice and the heavenly wine con- 
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tained in it; and thus show forth the divine strength and solace 
by which it has hitherto wrought, and still aims to accomplish 
results in the country and world. This includes a statement of 
doctrines and polity —the evangelic faith of the Fathers ren- 
dered with their full vigor, yet made clear to the modes of 
thought of the present time; and the principles of church gov- 
ernment elaborated and settled during the two and a half cen- 
turies past. This will again lift the torch on high. It will 
display anew the central power of New England civilization, 
“which,” in Tocqueville’s language, “after it has diffused its 
warmth around, tinges the distant horizon with its glow.” 

But the most important work of the Council will be, to fling 
the power of the denomination, with greater directness and en- 
ergy, on the field of action. There are here several particulars : 


The denomination must stand on its own principles, act 


in its own spirit and methods, and act wherever work for 
Christ is to be done. It must accord the same right of effort 
to all others. It must act with greatly increased vigor. For, 
let it be considered, it has a wider base of humanity and Chris- 
tianity on which to stand than any other branch of the church, 
and it can therefore act more powerfully than any other. Be- 
sides, this is the only specific which Congregationalism needs to 
give life and indwelling power to its polity. It is the breeze 
necessary to fill its sails and speed it on its way. In the pres- 
ent relaxation of its powers, it is the gun-call of Sumter, neces- 
sary to rouse the hidden energies to meet dangers at home. To 
all democracies in church and state, action is necessary, inces- 
sant effort ; or torpor ensues and death. 

The preliminary Conference has recommended many lines of 
effort to the consideration of the body ; others may occur. The 
opening home field is immense. The South will soon task all 
capacities of effort. The world belongs to Christ, and must be 
conquered for him. May the Spirit of the Lord Jesus rest on 
the great Council, and the wisdom of his servant Paul, that, 
with true and comprehensive Christian statesmanship, it may 
act aright for the present emergency and for the welfare of the 
grand future. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CHARLES WESLEY AND METHODIST HYMNS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN G. HALE, EAST POULTNEY, VT. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January and April, 1864, are two 
articles on Charles Wesley and Methodist Hymns, by the Rey. 
Frederic M. Bird, of Philadelphia. These articles exalt Mr. 
Wesley very highly as a writer of hymns. We can best give 
the animus of the articles by quoting the concluding paragraphs. 


** It has been considered a difficult point to decide which is entitled 
to stand first among hymn-writers, Charles Wesley or Dr. Watts. 
The difficulty lies simply here, that Dr. Watts was merely a hymn- 
writer, and could and did, most naturally, put all his powers within 
the proper limits of a song suited to public worship. The only 
thing to ask relative to anything of his is, is it good enough? 
Whereas twenty reasons may unfit Wesley’s poems for that use. If 
a piece of the Doctor’s is unfit to sing, it is probably unfit to read: 
not so with the other; for Wesley was a poet in a larger sense. 
Their relative claims as poets will soon be settled by the good taste 
of competent judges, whenever Wesley’s poetry becomes sufficiently 
known. Dr. Watts’ confession that his rival’s ** Wrestling Jacob” 
was worth all his own effusions, proves nothing but the modesty 
and generosity of the speaker; but there are other grounds for be- 
lieving that Wesley excelled him in originality, variety, intensity, 
and elevation. Dr. Watts has been appreciated within the church 
at large ; Charles Wesley has not. Let him not be judged further 
than as he is known. 

‘Tt is an easy task to compare our poet with the other more 
eminent hymnists. Doddridge and Steele are diluted reproductions 
of Dr. Watts. Montgomery, a professed and life-long poet, is infe- 
rior to Wesley in all the qualities mentioned above, and in no re- 
spect above him in propriety, harmony, and grace of style. Heber, 
the most elegant and mellifluous of sacred poets, is not more polished 
and fluent than his Methodist predecessor; nor has he anything of 
his solidity, strength and fire. Cowper is the greatest name in the 
hymn books; but Cowper’s best poems, which are very few, are 
but equal, not superior, to Wesley’s best, which are very many. 
Toplady approaches most nearly to the Methodist poet ; but Toplady 
borrowed his inspiration from Wesley, and reproduced his style ; and 
it is the Calvinist’s highest praise that his finest pieces are undistin- 
guishable from those of his Arminian neighbor. No other names 
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in British sacred lyric poetry can be mentioned with that of Charles 
Wesley: and when it is remembered that all these counted their 
poems by dozens or hundreds, while he by thousands; and that his 
thousands were in power, in elegance, in devotional and literary 
value above their few, we call him yet more confidently, great among 
poets, and prince of English hymnists.” 


These are words of high praise. How does the reviewer ver- 
ify them? It surely is not unreasonable to ask that in two ar- 
ticles, covering over seventy pages in the Bibliotheca, he should 
prove and exemplify the principal points he makes. He has 
indeed furnished illustrations of the last two of the four points 
in which he declares Wesley superior to Watts; viz., the “in- 
tensity” of his hatred to Calvinism, and his Icarean “ elevation,” 
after the example of that unfortunate youth who soared too near 
the sun. See page 142 of Bib. Suc., vol. 21. 

**On the wings of his love I was carried above 
All sin and temptation and pain ; 
I could not believe that I ever should grieve, 
That I ever should suffer again. 
**T rode on the sky (Freely justified I!) 
Nor envied Elijah his seat ; 
My soul mounted higher, in a chariot of fire, 


And the moon it was under my feet !” 


Having attained that “elevation,” let us glance at a single 
example of the “intensity ” referred to. Page 291. 
‘** My soul it harrows up, It freezes all my blood, 
My tingling ears I fain would stop Against their hellish God, 
Constrained, alas! to hear His reprobating roar, 
And see him horribly appear All stained with human gore.” 


The italics are not ours. We choose not to defile our pages 
with further extracts of this sort. Even his panegyrist is con- 


strained to say; “If Toplady ever saw that verse, no wonder 
that he called the Wesleys blasphemers.” 

Mr. Thomas Jackson, who wrote the life of Charles Wesley, 
published in London, 1841, says of him: “It does not appear 
that any person, besides himself, in any section of the universal 
church, has either written so many hymns, or hymns of such 
surpassing excellence.” The first part of this claim doubtless 
must be admitted. Mr. Bird gives a list of between four thou- 
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sand and five thousand of Wesley’s published hymns, and it is 
said there are nearly as many more which have never seen the 
light. According to the same authority, “ the published Wes- 
leyan hymns are five times as numerous as ‘Dr. Watts.’” 
“The other point, as to their surpassing excellence,” our re- 
viewer well remarks, “is not so easily settled, being a matter of 
taste and judgment.” Refer again to our first quotation from 
Wesley above, “On the wings of his love,” etc., and compare 
with it some of Watts’ hymns founded on Canticles, after read- 
ing our reviewer's deliberately expressed judgment, page 143, 
“his wildest pieces have more sense and taste than Watts’ 
hymns on the Song of Solomon.” ‘Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, Hymn 146, Book I: 


**Go, worship at Immanuel’s feet ; 
See, in his face what wonders meet ; 
Earth is too narrow to express 
His worth, his glory, or his grace. 

” * * +. 

‘*Is He a Rose? Not Sharon yields 

Such fragrancy in all her fields ; 
Or if the Lily he assume, 
The valleys bless the rich perfume.” 


And so on through the hymn. 

Is there no sense or taste in this? But it may be that the 
reviewer had reference to the collection of hymns expressly 
founded on “the Song of songs, which is Solomon’s.” Turn 
we then to those. Hymn 67, Book I: 


‘*Thou whom my soul admires above 
All earthly joy and earthly love— 
Tell me, dear Shepherd, let me know 
Where do thy sweetest pastures grow ?” 
Or Hymn 72: 


** Jesus, thou everlasting King, 


Accept the tribute which we bring ; 
Accept the well deserved renown, 


And wear our praises as thy crown.” 
Or we would securely rest the decision on the judgment of 
any unprejudiced person of refined taste, taking any one of the 


series referred to, and comparing it with that quoted from 


Wesley. 
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David Creamer, in his Methodist Hymnology, New York, 
1848, ventures the opinion that the man is not born who should 
fully appreciate the genius of the Methodist poet. But Mr. 
Creamer, we must suppose, did not then know of Mr. Bird. 
He had not then written and published his articles in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra. A\though some things in these articles may seem 
to betoken extreme youth on the part of their writer, we can 
hardly think it true that he was not yet born in 1848. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we do not call in ques- 
tion the fact that Wesley has written some very fine hymns. 
The hymn commencing : 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul,” 


is enough to establish his claim as a hymn writer of eminence. 
Says Montgomery, very high authority: “ Next to Dr. Watts, 
as a writer of hymns, undoubtedly stands the Rev. Charles 
Wesley.” What we object to in the articles under considera- 
tion, is the exaltation of Wesley so far above all others, and 
even disdaining the comparison of him with Dr. Watts, page 
139. Being thus provoked to the comparison, we propose to 
institute it to a certain extent. 

Our reviewer will have his favorite seldom halt. Never does 
he admit his inferiority to Watts in any department. He has 
much to say of other hymn writers being prosaic; seldom or 
never does he admit it of Wesley. We have a right to suppose 
that his extracts will generally be of Wesley’s most poetical and 
best. Here is what he terms “a sensible and pious acknowl- 
edgement of the mystery in the ordinance” of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, page 285: 

‘“*Ilow he did these creatures raise, And make this bread and wine 

Organs to convey his grace To this poor soul of mine, 
I can not the way descry, Need not know the mystery ; 
Only this I know, that I Was blind, but now I see.” 


Pious and sensible this may be, but is it poetical? Compare 
with it Watts’ “When I survey the wondrous cross,” and, in 
fact, his entire Book III, and where will you find anything 
equally prosaic ? 


In 1767 Wesley published a volume of “ Ilymns for the Use 
of Families.” The titles of some of these are; “ For a child 
in the Small Pox,” “ For a child Cutting his Teeth,” “ At send- 

26* 
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ing a child to the Boarding School,” ete. Of them our re- 
viewer remarks; “Where others would produce mere ‘ prose 
tagged with rhyme,’ Charles Wesley shows the genuine poet; 
where others would be drearily and lifelessly commonplace, he 
has solid ideas, expressed with elegance, originality and force ; 
where others are either pompous or mawkish, he is natural, 
tender, manly and earnest. No other poet has been able to 
write on such minute and common subjects, without first leay- 
ing his poetry behind him; but the Methodist Pegasus ambles 
through bedrooms and parlors, or soars from the house-top to 
heaven, as gracefully as if he were on the smoothest and most 
frequented road.” It is very much to be regretted that the re- 
viewer does not here take out this wonderful steed, and put him 
through his paces. But this serious deficiency is partly made 
up under the head of “Hymns for Children and Others of 
Riper Years.” Here is a specimen : 
**How wretched are the boys at school, Who wickedly delight 

To mock, and call each other fool, And with each other fight: 

Who soon their innocency lose, And learn to curse and swear, 

Or if they do no harm, suppose That good enough they are !” 
This the reviewer has the want either of candor or judgment 
to say “is about the level of Watts’ most juvenile melodies.” 
Since reading that statement, we have read all of Watts’ “ Di- 
vine and Moral Songs,” but find nothing to compare with that 
exhibition of “the Methodist Pegasus.” Take another spec- 
imen : 

**Tdle boys and men are found Standing on the devil’s ground: 

He will give them work to do; He will pay their wages too.” 

This may be an imitation from Watts’ 


** In works of labor, or of skill, I would be busy too; 


For Satan finds some mischief still For idle hands to do”; 


but how vast is the improvement! How gracefully does our 
winged horse amble through the bedroom and parlor, distancing 
all competitors ! 

The following stanza is quoted by our reviewer from a hymn 
which he says “is one of the prettiest of its kind,” page 300. 


‘**O that I may never know What the wicked people do! 
Sin is contrary to Thee, Sin is the forbidden tree.” 
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This is a specimen of hymns “ which combine solid piety and 
poetry with infantine simplicity and sweetness.” We admit the 
infantine simplicity of the first two lines, and are willing to 
allow the solid piety of the whole; but precisely where the po- 
etry and the sweetness come in, we wish the reviewer had 
pointed out more definitely. We should never have suspected 
that Watts’ songs were “ mere prose tagged with rhyme,” while 
this alone was “ genuine poetry”; that Watts’ songs are 
“drearily and lifelessly commonplace,” while this contains “ solid 
ideas, expressed with elegance, originality and force”; that 
Watts is “ either pompous or mawkish,” while Wesley is “natu- 
ral, tender, manly and earnest” ; we say, we should never have 
suspected all this from our own small knowledge of the two 
writers, nor even from the choice specimens of Wesley culled 
by his panegyrist, had he not kindly made his comments on 
them, and expatiated at large on their rare beauty. 

We notice one extract among these hymns for children which 
we quote for the sake of a question. It is a description of 
“Primitive Christianity.” 

‘*Small learning they had, And wanted no more: 

Not many could read, But all could adore: 

No help from the College Or School they received, 

Content with His knowledge, In whom they believed.” 
Does this convey Wesley’s real opinion of the value of learn- 
ing? It reminds us at least of the time when it was common 
for the followers of Wesley to declaim against an educated min- 
istry or “ college-larned men.” 

Our reviewer is not a little troubled that some of Wesley’s 
hymns have been attributed to other writers. He asks, “ Why 
do several of the Methodist’s finest hymns —‘ Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow’; ‘Light of those whose dreary dwelling’ ; 
‘From the throne of God there springs’; almost universally 
appear credited to Toplady?” “Ignorance or mistake, of 
course; but what caused the mistake or ignorance? It was 
wilful somewhere, with somebody.” We would like to see 
some proof, were proof possible —and if not possible, the 
assertion ought not to be made — of the assertion on page 315: 
“We have seen collections of size and respectability, in which 
his poems are either totally kept out, or carefully ascribed to 
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some one else, or, with but one or two exceptions, left anony- 
mous.” Without proof, we must remain sceptical. 

In the comparison of Watts with Wesley, we labor under a 

Af 
disadvantage in the very general familiarity of people with 
Watts’ productions. The beauties of his hymns are overlooked, 
just as we are sometimes insensible of the beauty, physical or 
moral, of those with whom we most intimately associate. See 
for example hymn 66, book II, commencing, “ There is a land of 
pure delight.” How truly poetic the conception of the fourth 
stanza : 
‘* But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea; 
And linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.” 

The two first versions of the 90th Psalm are marked by the 
truest elevation of sentiment, not that of the high-flyer who pro- 
poses to leap over the moon, but a calm, sober dignity. Notice 
particularly the following stanzas, and see if they be prosaic. 

** The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their lives and cares, 
Are carried downwards by Thy flood, 
And lost in following years. 
‘« Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 

What will you find more graphic in Wesley than the follow- 

ing from the 93d Psalm, rendered by Watts ? 
‘* In vain the noisy crowd, Like billows fierce and loud, 
Against thine empire rage and roar ; 
In vain, with angry spite, The surly nations fight, 
And dash like waves against the shore. 
Let swelling tides assault the sky ; 
The terrors of thy frown Shall beat their madness down; 
Thy throne forever stands on high.” 


‘* Let floods and nations rage, And all their powers engage ; 


We have been interested of late in Roundell Palmer’s Book 
of Praise. The author, or compiler, is understood to be an 
English lawyer, high in office, and a churchman. The book 
includes devotional poetry of every kind, such as seemed to 
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him of peculiar excellence. Mr. Palmer can hardly be sup- 
posed to have a denominational prejudice against Wesley, a life- 
long churchman, over Watts, an avowed non-conformist, but 
he selects from Watts forty one pieces and from Wesley only 


twenty eight, including 
yr 


two of which Wesley wrote but one 
stanza, or less, leaving Watts to Wesley in the proportion of 
three to two. 

Mr. Bird claims that Wesley excels Watts in variety. The 
Book of Praise is arranged by subjects in thirty-six divis- 
ions, twenty five of which contain hymns from the pen of Dr. 
Watts, while only fifteen have anything of Charles Wesley’s. 

sy that standard, in the judgment of Roundell Palmer, Wesley 
has only three fifths the variety of Watts. 

Our reviewer makes short work of Doddridge and Mrs. 
Steele, turning them off with the remark that they “ are diluted 
reproductions of Dr. Watts.” But the author of 

‘¢ Father! whate’er of earthly bliss” ; 
‘* The mind was formed to mount sublime” ; 
** Far from these narrow scenes of night” ; 
deserves higher praise than to be styled a diluted reproduction 
even of the greatest hymn-writers. And Doddridge who wrote 


** Ye golden lamps of heaven, farewell” ; 
‘** Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love” ; 
should not be dismissed so contemptuously. 

Montgomery our reviewer makes, like Watts, “inferior to 
Wesley” “in originality, variety, intensity and elevation,” “ and 
inno respect above him in propriety, harmony, and grace of 
style.” We refer to the hymn, “ Friend after friend departs,” 
and quote the last stanza : 

‘** Thus star by star declines, Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night ; 
They hide themselves in heaven's own light” ; 
as embodying highly poetical conceptions in the most appropri- 
ate and beautiful language. Recall also that sweet hymn 
‘** Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire ;” 
and for an instance of true elevation ; 
**O! Spirit of the living God!” 
and of intensity ; 
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Jesus! Redeemer! show Thy face In mercy, or I die. 
* * * * * * * 


‘* Mercy alone can meet my case; For mercy, Lord, I ery: 


I perish, and my doom were just; But wilt Thou leave me? No; 
I hold thee fast, my hope, my trust; I will not let thee go!” 


The intensity is equal to that most intense of Wesley’s pieces, 
“ Wrestling Jacob,” so highly commended by Dr. Watts. No- 
tice, too, that gem by Montgomery ; 

‘** There is a calm for those who weep.” 
For originality and elevation read Montgomery’s 

** A poor wayfaring man of grief”; 

which is excelled by very few pieces ever written by Wesley. 
What did Wesley ever write surpassing, in the qualities just 
named, Montgomery’s “ Forever with the Lord”? Some stan- 
zas of this must be inserted : 


‘** Here in the body pent, Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent, A day’s march nearer home. 


‘** My Father’s house on high, Ilome of my soul! how near 


At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye, Thy golden gates appear! 
x 


* - * * * * 
** Yet clouds will intervene, And all my prospect flies ; 
Like Noah’s dove, I flit between Rough seas and stormy skies. 
** Anon the clouds depart, The winds and waters cease ; 
While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart, Expands the bow of peace! 
‘** Beneath its glowing arch, Along the hallowed ground, 
I see cherubic armies march, A camp of fire around.” 
**T hear at morn and even, At noon and midnight hour, 
The choral harmonies of Heaven Earth’s Babel tongues o’erpower. 
‘¢ Then, then I feel, that He, Remembered or forgot, 

Tue Lorp, is never far from me, Though I perceive Him not.” 

In our judgment the English language contains little that is 
finer. 

Bishop Heber, according to our reviewer, “is not more pol- 
ished and fluent than” Wesley; “ nor has he anything of his 
solidity, strength and fire.” But surely the author of the mis- 
sionary hymn, 

‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
and of 


‘Thou art gone to the grave; but we will not deplore thee,” 
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was not lacking in solidity and strength, even as compared with 
Charles Wesley. And what is it but true poetic fire in the 
hymn commencing, “The winds were howling o’er the deep”? 
We quote : 
“The madman in a tomb had made His mansion of despair ; 
Woe to the traveller who strayed, With heedless footstep there ! 
“ The chains hung broken from his arm, Such strength can hell supply ; 
And fiendish hate, and fierce alarm, Flashed from his hollow eye. 
“He met that glance, so thrilling sweet; He heard those accents mild ; 
And, melting at Messiah’s feet, Wept like a wearied child.” 
The peculiar grace and beauty of these lines remind us of 
Genevieve and Christabel. 
But enough. It is altogether superfluous for one, in exalting 
a favorite author, to depreciate every other. There is room for 
all, and a just appreciation of any one is not necessarily con- 
nected with injustice to any. 





ARTICLE VII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 
**Tt is finished.”—John xix. 30. 
Last words are always regarded with singular interest. If ut- 
tered in full consciousness of the attendant circumstances, and with 


the ordinary powers of mind, they have often the weight, as they 
are the mortal conclusion, of a life. Eminent names and death-bed 
scenes would enforce this fact. 


I. Who utters these last words of our text? The most remark- 
able of men. 

1. In his birth he was prophesied of, looked forward to through 
the ages, and, when he came, was heralded and sung by angels. 

2. His titles challenge our attention to his life and dying words. 
He is Emmanuel, Head over all things, with the government on his 
shoulders, the Captain of our salvation, the Lamb of God, the 
Bishop of souls and our ever-living Advocate. 

3. His works among men find no parallel. He handles the law 
with a divine authority, works miracles, forgives sins, and promises 
heaven. 


4 His life all looks to his death as his great act. Life is the 


i eel 
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preface, death the volume. He is born and lives that he may die. 

II. What is finished in his dying? 

1. What was promised to our first parents through the seed of 
the woman. Through death he destroyed him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil. 

2. He finished in fact what Abraham saw, and rejoiced to see, 
in faith. 

3. He finished what warmed the hearts and loosed the tongues 
and pens of all the prophets, ‘ beginning at Moses.” 

4. He finished the whole system of types and shadows and bloody 
offerings. No more was there to be the altar, the dying victim and 
smoke of burnt offerings. ‘* There remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins.” 

5. He finished then the Atonement, when he “tasted death for 
every man.” There could be nothing more of vicarious suffering, 
substitution, or satisfaction for another’s sin. 


Then all penance, Papal or Protestant, all repentance and reform- 
ation and all attempt at justification by works, as supplementary or 
completing an atonement, may cease, since he died for our sins and 
his blood cleanseth us from them. Then every man troubled on ae- 
count of his sins may go at once and just as he is to Christ ; because 
Christ has “ finished” the atonement for his soul; and to declare 
this fact was the last as it was the most important thing that the 
Lord Jesus said in this world. 


** Which say to the seers, See not; and to the prophets, Prophesy not 
unto us right things, speak unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits: 
get ye out of the way, turn aside out of the path, cause the Iloly One 
of Israel to cease from before us.”—Jsaiah xxx. 10, 11. 

IsnakEL, being tributary to Assyria, revolts. As Sennacherib is 
about to invade Egypt, the Jews fear that he will take Judea in his 
way. They therefore propose an alliance with Egypt. This propo- 
sal Isaiah rejects and rebukes, and at the same time points out to 
them their downward course in unbelief and impiety. The text 
marks the six steps, which we shall call : 

The Sliding Scale of Scepticism and Ungodliness. 

Ist Step. ‘See not.” Notice not so carefully what God says 
against us. Make not Sinai so bold a feature in sacred geography. 
Allow for figures of speech, rhetorical flourish and poetry, in the 


Bible. 
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2d Step. ‘* Prophesy not unto us right things.” Though you see 
and believe all this, you need not preach it. We believe as much as 
you do, but it is not profitable to have depravity, regeneration, elec- 
tion and atonement preached. 

3d Step. ‘Speak unto us smooth things.” Out of the true select 
the pleasing, and so be popular and fill the pews. Preach the prom- 
ises, talk of Calvary, mercy and heaven. Speak doubtfully of hell, 
or what would be better, give a learned dissertation on Hades, 
Sheol, Gehenna, Hell and the grave. Make evangelical doctrines so 
smooth that men will not feel them. Call total depravity a most 
unfortunate term, and make league with Egypt to overthrow the 
Assyrians. 

4th Step. ‘* Prophesy deceits.” Turn the divine truths from their 
intent. Explain away the unwelcome ones. Reject some pas- 
sages as spurious. Doubt the uniform and authoritative inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Also preach theories, speculations, philosophies 
and schools. Preach on literary, economic, civil and social ques- 
tious. Bear down, if you must on somebody, on the heathen and 
foreign sinners. 

5th Step. ‘Get ye out of the way.” We weary of this anti- 
quated religion. It is behind the times. All men are inspired so 
far as they are holy, and all books so far as good. All time is sa- 
cred and all service, if given to a useful life. A church with limits 
and requisitions is narrow and illiberal. Apostles and Puritans 
have had their day, and now we have ours. We are the modern re- 
formers and believe in progress. ‘ Get ye out of the way.” 

6th Step. ‘* Cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before 
us.” We have our doubts and difficulties about the existence of an 
eternal, personal and sovereign God, with the attributes of omni- 
presence, omuiscience, justice and holiness. We are parts of God 
and he of us. Or perhaps unproduced and eternally producing na- 
ture is the only God. We are not certain whether there is any God. 
Therefore cease to speak of him before us. 

So do men glide down the scale, from a scriptural theology and 
religion, to liberalism, naturalism, infidelity, a bald deism, and per- 
haps atheism. We infer 

1. That the understanding, and not the heart, should make one’s 
religious creed, for we see that the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked. 


2. ‘That the decline into error and impiety is almost impercep- 
tible in its little beginnings. Guarding, therefore, against slight 
curves, we shall the more surely avoid the turning of wide and dan- 
gerous angles. 

VoL. V.—NO, XXVII. 27 
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3. That we should part from old land marks with great caution, 
For, in so doing, we may part from prophets and apostles and the 
goodly company of confessors. 

4. That the ministers of God are greatly tempted to be unfaith- 
ful. For they would like to please their hearers, and be popular, 
and build up the society ; while they often find themselves in Isaiah’s 
triangle, with Jews, Egyptians and Assyrians severally in each 
corner. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.—Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Mutter, M.A. 
Second Series. Large 12mo. pp. 630. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1865. [Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co.] 


Tue study of words yields to few other mental exercises in inter- 
est, as any one may find by thoughtfully turning over the pages of 
a book of synonyms or a large dictionary. There may not be much 
connection in the reading, but there is endless entertainment and 
instruction. These two courses of lectures, the first of which we 
reviewed in an article in Vol. IL., p. 539, illustrate this in a more 
systematic way. ‘Their design is to prove that the Science of Lan- 
guage belongs not to the historical but to the physical sciences. 
The difference between the two is this: the historical are those 
which deal with the works of man; the physical, those which deal 
with the works of God. In this sharp generalization, Professor 
Miller defines his position as holding that language is a natural fact 
or phenomenon, as really as are the stars and the rocks which give 
to astronomy and geology the substances of their investigation and 
classification. With him, language was no more invented or fabri- 
cated by men than were the elements of any branch of physical 
philosophy. 

The elements of this science he finds in primitive roots, or pho- 
netic types, that is, significant sounds, which no longer appear as sep- 
arate words, at least in the higher families of language, but are the 
germs of words—the residuum of the last analysis of speech, an- 
swering to the substances in nature which can not be reduced to any 
simpler form. These roots were neither mere imitations of natural 
sounds by the human voice, nor were they interjectional exclama- 
tious. They were, in every instance, sounds which sprung out of, 
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and conveyed intelligible ideas. It is a fixed law with this author 
that originally there were no unmeaning words. At this point the 
distinction is taken between man and the brute. Man has not only 
the faculty, like the brute, ** of expressing his sensations by inter- 
jections and his perceptions by onomatopoieia,” that is, imitation of 
sounds ; he has the power of expressing general ideas by word-roots 
or phonetic types. This is as much a natural power as any divinely 
implanted instinet of his being, and as irresistible in its demand to 
be used. ‘There are some five hundred of these primitive roots in 
the different families of language, and these have gradually been 
elaborated into the various languages of the world. 

The author treats this multifarious subject with a breadth of 
learning and an analytical subtilty and skill, which clearly vindicate 
his right to be received as a chief authority in this difficult depart- 
ment of knowledge. Surprising discoveries are constantly springing 
upon us in the formations and changes of words, through dialectic 
regeneration and phonetic decay, which are the main agencies of the 
progress of language from its early to its later stage. The etymo- 
logical revelations here made are exceedingly curious and valuable. 
A lecture is devoted to a general exhibition of the physiology 
of vocal utterance, with accompanying diagrams. A considerable 
part of this volume is given to the metaphorical and mythological 
aspects of words. These topics are handled with the brilliancy and 
richness of a highly poetic imagination: which leads us to say that, 
with the highest respect for this eminent writer’s opinions in this 
field of his life-long studies, we can not rid ourselves of the feeling 
that several bridges across deep and wide chasms in these inquiries 
have been engineered rather by fancy and the inventive genius than 
by sober fact. The author, however, does not pretend to adjust all the 
articulations in a science which he admits is still in its childhood. 

We notice that the Westminster Review claims Professor Miller’s 
labors as subversive of the Bible. Of course it would, if by any 
possibility it could. If it can not find a peg to hang that slip- 
noose on, it will try to hang it on the shadow of a peg. It’s points 
are these: The professor reduces all speech to elementary roots, 
making language at first exceedingly simple, so much so, the re- 
viewer contends, that it could not have sufliced for such perfect be- 
ings as Adain and Eve. But the Chinese language is now a root- 


vocabulary, never having advanced beyond that first or elementary 


age: yet it can express the general ideas and philosophical concep- 
tions of an advanced culture. That the Hebrew of our Scriptures 
was the tongue spoken in Paradise, nobody supposes, we presume, 
Again, Professor Miller adopts Locke’s view, that all words at the 
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outset had their origin from sensible or sensuous perceptions ; thus 
spiritual, theological, religious conceptions clothed themselves in 
terms borrowed from the material world—God from sky, spirit 
from breath, and the like. But how does it follow from this, as the 
Westminster is sure, that all our popular theology is only an illusory 
mythology? that the Gospels are fictitious, and Calvinism a bugbear 
to frighten children with? Because “‘ regeneration” is a word of 
physical or sensuous etymology, therefore, there is no spiritual truth 
which is wrapped up in this term! or, because * breath” and 
“spirit” come from the same source, therefore, there is no human 
soul, no Holy Spirit, no third person of the divine Trinity at all! 
or because the pagan ethnics got up a mythologic theology, there- 
fore, the one only living God never made a true revelation or mani- 
festation of himself to men! Non videmus. The reviewer’s logic is 
even lamer than his piety; and both need crutches as much as any 
of our legless soldiers. Professor Miller directly protests against 
the using of this metaphorical origin of speech * as an argument in 
favor of a one-sided, sensualistic philosophy.” We think that this 
Science of Language will hurt Christianity about as much as the 
science of geology or logarithms. 


2.—History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. By Anet Stevens, LL.D. Vols. land II. 12mo. 

pp. 423, 511. New York: Carlton & Potter. Boston: J.P. 

Magee. 1864. 

In these volumes, Dr. Stevens follows his very able work on the 
Methodistic movement in Great Britain, with the beginning of the 
American development of the same ecclesiastical organization. 
With great diligence he has gathered up and sorted out the frag- 
mentary memorials of the early and scattered plantings of his 
church in this country, as the preparation for a relation of its sub- 
sequent training and growth. With filial love and faithfulness he 
has prosecuted this perplexing labor against many hindrances, from 
the nature of the investigation itself, to this thus far happy result. 
Dr. Stevens is a thorough adherent to the doctrines, discipline, 
methods of his church; a warm admirer and panegyrist of the per- 
sonal and historic honors of his sect. He writes with a full persua- 
sion of the divine calling of the followers of John Wesley to lead 
the van-guard of the sacramental host of God’s— “ elect,” we were 
about to write; but this word is not often heard in that ‘* connec- 
tion.” These pages are rich in testimony to the pioneering zeal and 
effectiveness of this great corps of sappers and miners and pon- 
toniers in the army of the Lord. 
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Beginning with the first introduction of Methodism from England 
to this country not far from 1750, the author traces all its larger and 
many of its minuter movements, as its preachers gradually dispersed 
themselves through the land, exhibiting the favorable and adverse 
influences which their tenets and polity encountered, marking their 
progress into and out of our Revolutionary times, down to the period 
of the first regular General Conference in 1792. This route of 
travel leads him through a multitude of personal reminiscenses and 
anecdotes of the founders of his church in America, details of cleri- 
cal and laic and feminine self-denial and devotion to the cause, 
which are full of hearty life and love. The itinerating, outdoor, 
ceaseless and often comfortless style of these labors, as well as their 
fervor and success, often remind one strikingly of the apostolic 
missions of the primitive age of Christianity. There is a kind of 
religious romance about the whole subject which is extremely taking, 
though the actors in those eventful and exciting scenes found it usu- 
ally to themselves any thing but a rose-colored romance. The 
reader can turn to the beginning of the account of the introduction 
of Methodism into New England, for a graphic and pleasing relation 
of the first sermon of Jesse Lee, on a Sunday afternoon of July 
1790, under the great elm on Boston Common—it is near the close 
of the second volume — when a congregation of four persons 
attracted by the preacher’s singing, rapidly grew to “ three thousand 
strong,” who received the word without ** notes” with gladness. It 
was doubtless a very different ‘ service” from what they were ac- 
customed to in those days, from beueath the sounding-boards of 
the Old South and King’s Chapel. 

Dr. Stevens is an easy writer, as he is a toilsome collector of ma- 
terials. He is so happy in his own denominational loyalty that he can 
afford to be courteous to other sects, and, on the whole, we give him 
credit for much urbanity. He has done a good work for his own 
church and the general public, in saving these historic records from 


oblivion. It must often have occurred forcibly to him, in doing 


this, as it has to us in perusing his pages, how almost completely his 
church has changed its fashion of social as well as religious life from 
the simple, rustic, hearty ways of its fathers and mothers. Much 
of this, doubtless, has been inevitable. Whether the future of Meth- 
odism, on this account, is likely to be so evangelistically distin- 
guished as the past, is a query which also has suggested itself with 
some power to our thoughts. 
27* 
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3.— Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By Epwarp Rosiy- 
son, D.D., LL.D. A Supplement to the late author’s Biblical 
Researches in Palestine. 8vo. pp. xvi., 399. Boston: Crocker 
& Brewster. 1865. 

Ir is known to scholars that this most eminent biblical geographer 
had contemplated a complete and systematic work, in his favorite de- 
partment, upon the Holy Land, as the result of his life-long studies 
aud careful observations on this important, and hitherto imperfect- 
ly developed subject. This volume contains all that his failing 
health permitted him to effect of this design. His plan was to treat 
of the central region of Palestine first, with Lebanon and Sinai; 
then, of the outlying regions as related to the main topic of the He- 
brew land and race. All this was to embrace the physical, histori- 
cal, and topographical geography of that heart-region of the old 
world. Such was the noble contribution to science which Dr. Rob- 
inson proposed, and for which his preparations were ample and 
largely original. The admirable execution of this fragment of the 
grand structure makes us the more regret that this is the end of that 
labor. 

We have, in these pages, a portion only of the first part of the 
intended work. It treats of Palestine proper in its natural features, 
its mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, lakes, fountains and other 
artificial means of irrigation, its climate and geological formations. 
The appendix contains an elaborate account of the physical geogra- 
phy of the Syrian Coast from Asia Minor to the Red Sea. The 
method of the author is marked by scientific compactness and sim- 
plicity, a clear style, a fresh and vigorous treatment of the topics 
which arise. Many interesting biblical inquiries are started and 
passed upon, and not a few portions of the Scripture text find valua- 
ble elucidations from this learned volume. It is almost too much to 
expect that any one will be found to complete Dr. Robinson’s pro- 
gramme, in a manner worthy of this model of a commencement. 


4.—A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles, with a Revised Translation. By Rt. Rev. Cuarves J. 
Exuicort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 
pp- xiv., 265. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1865. 

Commentaries on the Bible vary from the one extreme of naked 
grammatical and lexical annotations, to the other of a series of ex- 
pository discourses. Toward which of these Bishop Ellicott in- 
clines, a glance at the row of his thin octavos shows distinctly. But 
these are not made up of mere fleshless bones. While he subjects 
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the sacred record to the strictest verbal analysis, on the plain princi- 
ple that Holy Scripture contains only what its language fairly signi- 
fies, and that its interpretation must be rigidly governed by linguis- 
tic laws, he says: 

‘To expound the life-giving Word coldly and bleakly, without supply- 
ing some hints of its eternal consolations, without pointing to some of its 
transcendent perfections, its inviolable truths, and its inscrutable mys- 
teries —thus to wander with closed eyes through the paradise of God, is 
to forget the expositor’s highest duty, and to leave undone the noblest 
and most sanctifying work to which human learning could presume to ad- 
dress itself.” p. iv. 

Each of these commentaries exhibits a remarkable amount of 
conscientious study in weighing the value of every important word 
in the text, and determining the force of the construction. First, the 
Greek text is thus concisely but fully annotated with copious refer- 
ences to standard grammatical authorities. Next, the new transla- 
tion is gone through with, in a critically selected mass of explanatory 
references to other vernacular versions. In both of these series of 
notes, the author is mindful of the just-quoted rule for spiritual edi- 
fication; but only in the way of pregnant suggestion. He admits 
that the right explanation of the Bible requires a knowledge of dog- 
matic theology and biblical psychology, to each of which depart- 
ments of sacred learning his references are liberal. In this last 
volume of the series, the author avails himself of original studies in 
the ancient Syriac and Gothic versions, and, in general, the exegeti- 
cal fullness of his comments is greater, without however making any 
approach to the popular expository style. Bishop Ellicott is moder- 
ate in his statement (1 Tim. iii. 1) of the Scripture grounds of the 
diocesan episcopate, claiming only that “ traces,” and, as we think, 
very obscure ones, may be observed, in these pastorals, of some 
higher official than a bishop or presbyter, which are conceded to be 
interchangable terms, * applied indifferently to the same persons ;” 
the specialty of which superior office lay in “ singularity of succeed- 
ing [that is, to the apostles] and superiority in ordaining”: the 
proof of which, if it be the spinal cord of a vital church-organism, 
should be something more distinct than the scarcely, if at all dis- 
cernible trace of a dignitary for whom, it is further conceded, there 
is no positive name in these epistles. 


5.— Familiar Quotations: Being an attempt to trace to their source 
Passages and Phrases in common use, chiefly from English Authors. 
sy Joun Bartietr. Fourth Edition. 12mo. pp. x., 480. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1864. 


Tuere is a department of literary labor which is unambitious 
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and, some would say, mere drudgery, which is nevertheless of great 
value, and deserving of high praise when thoroughly and tastefully 
done. This volume is one of the best specimens of it which we have 
ever seen. It shows carefulness, scholarship, and the true love of 
books on every page. You can see that it is no task done to order, 
but a genuine offspring of zeal for good letters. It is not a mere 
collection of curt or common sayings —a bundle of dry sticks tied 
up with an alphabetic string; but it is a historical derivation of 
our proverbial expressions, those fragmentary bits of wit, wisdom, 
mental pith, which are in everybody’s mouth, which spice our litera- 
ture through the entire range of English authorship. The compiler 
hunts them to their sources with a sagacity equal to his industry, 
returning to their owners many bright, sharp sayings which have 
long been borrowed by somebody else — an instance of which trans- 
fer of property is this, from Trumbull’s McFingal, almost univer- 
sally credited to Butler’s Hudibras : 
** No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law :” 
Not — “ no rogue,” as commonly given. The good deacon, who 
insisted that the adage about * looking a gift horse in the mouth,” 
was in the Bible, could have found its place, not its parentage, in 
Hudibras ; for Mr. Bartlett runs it up through Rabelais to St. Je- 
rome —not quite to Solomon. So the often quoted, as Scripture, 
**God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” travels back through 
Lawrence Sterne to Henri Estienne, making a detour on its way 
into George Herbert’s Jacula Prudentum. It is exceedingly curious 
and entertaining to follow up these familiar phrases and sentiments 
to their homes, frequently into other and ancient literatures. The 
corrections of mis-quotations are numerous. Here is another which 
has almost changed its whole suite : 

‘* Tle that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still :” 

usually given— 

The man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still. 


Mr. Bartlett is entitled to much gratitude for this contribution to our 
stores of exact knowledge, which he has put at our easy command 
by his uncommonly full and well arranged indexes. 

6.— The Christian Armor: with Illustrative Selections in Prose 
and Poetry. 12mo. pp. 156. Boston: The American Tract 
Society, 28 Cornhill. 1865. 

A goop literary, artistic, and Christian taste has brought together 
these illustrations, pictorial and letter-press, of the ancient soldier's 
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weaponry —sword, helmet, shield, bow, and the rest, with their ex- 
perimentally religious application and value. There is much solid 
spiritual food upon these really elegant pages —‘“‘ apples of gold in 
carvings of silver.” 


7.— From Dawn to Dark in Italy. A Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 

tury. 12mo. pp. 441. Boston: Same Publishers. 1865. 

Tue faithful portraiture here given of Papal ignorance and cru- 
elty crushing out the beginnings of the Italian reformation, and the 
excellent religious spirit of this reprint from the London Tract So- 
ciety’s Catalogue, make it timely and profitable reading for our peo- 
ple, albeit we do not find very much literary power in these pages. 
We greatly prefer to study the same subject in D’Aubigné’s last vol- 
umes on the Genevan reformation, which have all the fascination of 
a first-rate historical novel, while they are historically true. Three 
ladies of our acquaintance began to read -this book together. Two 
gave it up in the first half, and the other, from a constitutional 
perseverance, is working through it at the rate of about seven 
pages a week, 


8.—Miscettancous. The Shepherd King. 16mo. pp. 365. 
Bessie Lovell, or The Power of a Loving Child. 16mo. pp. 377. 
The Way to the Cross. 16mo. pp. 286. Lame Willie. 16mo. 
pp. 153. Fern’s Hollow: A Story of the English Collieries. 16mo. 
pp. 250. Memorial of William Kirkland Bacon, Late Adjutant of 
the Twenty Sixth Regiment of New York State Volunteers. 16mo. 
pp. 139. How to bea Hero. 16mo. pp. 109. Lizzie Weston’s 
Mission. 16mo. pp. 180. Evidences of Divine Revelation, in a 
Letter to a Judge, by Ichabod 8S. Spencer, D.D. 16mo. pp. 120. 
John Freeman and his Family. 16mo. pp. 96. The Freedman’s 
Second Reader. 16mo. pp. 160. 

All the above are publications of the American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. This Society is very fruitful, specially in the line 
of juvenile literature, having already issued about two hundred 
bound volumes, and as many or more tracts. In these the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Freedmen share liberally. 

The Step Mother’s Recompense, or Mrs. Ellerton’s Trials and Re- 
ward. 12mo. pp. 283. Zhe Rebel Prince, or Lessons from the Ca- 
reer of the Young Man Absalom. 12mo. pp. 264. Ruth Cum- 
mings, or The Girl who could not deny herself. pp. 108. Ellen and 
her Cousins, or Piety at Home. pp. 216. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. Four volumes in the usual style of this 
Board. The Rebel Prince is specially timely, well delineated, and 
setting rebellion in the light of Scripture. 
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We notice that our Religious Publishing Societies are issuing but 
few standard and substantial works. Their issues are mostly for 
the young and the hour, Some of these Societies seem to be com- 
peting with our very fast private publishing houses. This is a great 
change, and probably owing to the times. 





ARTICLE IX. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Our Great Nationa, Sorrow. The joy and gratitude which 
filled all hearts but yesterday were too great to be expressed in 
words. We were trying to vive shape to our own thoughts and 
emotions for record on these closing pages, when the pen fell from 
our hand at the appalling intelligence which came flying on the 
wings of lightning, from the capital, piercing every bosom with 
deadly anguish, and depicting on every countenance consternation 
and grief. If the joy was unutterable how shall we resume our pen 
to write down the sorrow? Less than twenty four hours ago not a 
face but was radiant with gladness and hope, and all was jubilation 
and praise. Now it is mourning, and lamentation and woe. Then 
there was in the executive mansion of our proud capital a brow en- 
circled with laurels more glorious far than the jewelled crown of 
the mightiest king ; a heart beating warm and true with purest pat- 
riotism and highest purposes; and a right hand which all the gold 
in the country could not have bribed to do any thing which that 
heart pronounced wrong. Now that hand lies still forever; that 
heart has ceased to beat; that brow is like the cold pale marble. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, our honored and beloved President, has sudden- 
ly fallen by the hand of an assassin blacker than the blackest regicide 
whose infamy darkens the annals of crime. Last night, while the 
nation was slumbering peacefully over the grand series of events 
which seemed so distinctly to proclaim that the days of its mourning 
were ended, and dreaming pleasant dreams of the morrow, its fallen 
chieftain lay all unconscious of the awful, harrowing scene of which 
he was the centre, and, drop by drop, his precious life was oozing 
away. This morning the sun rose in brightness, but had ascended 
ouly a little way, when the golden bowl was broken, the silver cord 
loosed, and this dark night of sorrow settled down on the face of the 
nation. 
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**O horror! horror! horror! Tongue por heart, 
Can not conceive, nor name thee ! 
Confusion now hath made his master-picce ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building.” 

We are so utterly stunned, bewildered, appalled by the blow, that 
it is quite impossible to take the measure of this terrible event, or to 
appreciate the new position in which the nation is suddenly placed. 
The crime is so huge, so deeply atrocious, so absolutely diabolical, 
that we can hardly do otherwise than ascribe it directly to the 
agency of Satan. Who but he could have nerved that arm for 
such deliberate depravity, could have consummated so successfully 
such a stupendous crime, in the very heart of a crowded assembly, 
and under the brilliant gas-light, and then, with such a super-human 
coolness and sagacity, spirited away the murderer, so that no one 
knows whither he is gone? That God’s terrible vengeance will over- 
take him, consigning his name to the blackest infamy, we feel certain. 

Assuredly God will teach us some grand and much needed lessons 
by this frightful tragedy, and make it subservient to the great issue 
he is working out, in the regeneration of the nation for the glory of 
Jesus Christ. ‘The assassination of the President was to have been 
one of a batch of similar atrocities. The life of the Secretary of 
State has been saved almost by a miracle, if, indeed, he is to be 
saved to us. Ilow many more were included in the fearful conspir- 
acy, Who can tell? It freezes the blood to think what might have 
been! How extensive are the ramifications of this crime? What 
Southern heads and hearts are connected with it? What does it in- 
dicate as to the spirit and dimensions of that which still remains to 


be subdued of treason against constitutional government and liberty 


and God? As we muse on these things, shapes vague and shadowy 
and dark and terrible rise up before us, and we are made to fear 
that our troubles are not yet ended. 

Was there danger lest, in the boundless exultation of the nation 
at the return of peace, a false magnanimity should rule the hour, 
and a crime so dark as treason should seem to lose its deformity, 
aud the men whose mad ambition has drenched this land with blood, 
and filled the civilized world with amazement and horror, be suffered 
to escape, and so the ordinance of God be resisted and trampled on 
with impunity, and the sacred claims of justice be unavenged? We 
will hope and pray that from all perils in this direction the nation 
may henceforth be free. 

One thing at least is plain. God is once more summoning the 
nation and mankind to see and acknowledge, that this war, of un- 
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paralleled character and dimensions and issues, is not of man, but 
of himself, working, as he ever has wrought, through human pas- 
sion and pride and wickedness, for retribution, for regeneration, and 
the hastening of the glory of the latter day. Let us bow with a pro. 
found submission under this heavy chastisement, acknowledging 
that the Lord he is God. Let our sorrow be chastened with a lofty 
Christian faith and hope, remembering Him who maketh the seven 
stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into the morn. 
ing, and maketh the day dark with night. 


Tue AMERICAN QuarRTERLY Cuurcu Review anp Missions. In 
the April number of this periodical is a review of Dr. Anderson’s 
Hawaiian Islands and our missionary work in that field. It is a 
painful article toread. We never before read one that was so narrow, 
so intensely sectarian and intolerant, and so destitute of good spirit. 
It far exceeds, in violence done to facts, denominational comity, the 
spirit of Missions, and our common religion, a kind of Theodore 
Parker attack in the same line, in the Christian Examiner for 1862, 
in a review of the Memorial Volume of the Board. And this arti- 
cle is in striking contrast, considering its assumed evangelical 
stand-point, with the broad, genial and Christian review of this 
same work by a Unitarian pen in our present issue. 

Against the fact, notable and almost unanimously received by the 
Christian world, of the wonderful success of our Sandwich Islands 
Mission, this churchman of the Herodian type calls our efforts there 
a failure! ‘An utter failure of the Mission to accomplish its appro- 
priate ends.” ‘* We venture to hope, for the honor of Christianity, 
that there never will be anything like it, [the Mission] in all time to 
come.” To sustain so astonishing a charge, and so unchristian a 
wish, the writer adduces the fact that the Hawaiian people are yet 
weak in some of the leading virtues, specially chastity. The depop- 
ulation of the Islands even, is charged to our mission. All the spe- 
cifications of proof for the grave assertion may be found in Boston, 
New York and Chicago, showing more clearly the failure of Chris- 
tianity in those cities, where churchmen have had ten laborers for 
every one in the Sandwich Islands. We commend the author of 
this article to Mayhew’s London Labor and London Poor to show 
that Episcopacy is ‘*an utter failure” in that city. The article is as 
free from logic as it is full of assumptions, and its whole burden may 
be set forth in two propositions. First, the missionaries there are 
Congregationalists! secondly, the Mission has no Christian minis- 
ters, because none of them are in the Apostolical succession ! ! 


Correction. An error in paging, beginning at what should have been p. 297, was 
not discovered until after the form was printed. It is rectified at p. 309. 





